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NOTABLE NEW BOOKS OF FICTION JUST READY ; 


NEW STORIES BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE VIRGINIAN” 


Mr. OWEN WISTER’S 


Members of the Family 


A sequence of stories which bridge the years between the West of The Virginian’s 
days in the sage-brush country and the modern West in its great telephone-wire net. 
There is unadulterated fun in them, now and then tragic motives are handled with 
a genuinely poignant touch. And of the last one—fit to rank with the unforgotten 
“Em’ly’—one critic says: “It should stand as a classic—the subtlest thing we have 
seen since first we read Maupassant, and infinitely healthier. Nor is this hasty ex 
travagance, for as a matter of construction alone, . . . it is the work of a 
master.” ; 

Illustrated, Cloth, $1.25 net: by mail, $1.35 | 


THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “NATHAN BURKE” 


Mrs. Watts’s The Legacy 





The Legacy—“A book of commanding in- The Legacy—“A big, deep book of a 
terest and ability."— New York woman's — life.” Chicago Inter 
Times. Ocean, 


The Legacy—*Belongs to the select little The 


: Legacy-—“A masterly piece of por 
company of the best American novy- 


is. . traiture.’—Chicago Evening Post. 

els."-—Chicaqo Record-Herald. a — = 

{ 

The Legacy—“Is richly expressive of The Legaey—“Reaches and maintains a | 
American life.’—Boston Daily Ad- rare pitch of interest.”——New York 7. 

rertiser. World, 

; 

Just ready. Cloth, $1.50. ) 
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A WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


FOUNDED IN 1865. 


[Entered at the New York City Post Office aa 
eeccond-clase mail matter.] 


The Nation ts published and owned by the New 
York Evening Post Co. Oswald Garrison Villard. 
President; William J. Pattison, Treasurer; Paul 
Eimer More, Editor 

Three dotlara per year in advance postpaid, in 
anv part of the United States or Mewico; to Canada 
$3.50, and to foreign countrica comprised in the 
Postal Unton $4.00. 
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Educational 





WANTED.—Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Kingston, Ont. Two Assis- 
tant Professors of Mathematics. 
Salary, $1,500 a year. Duties to 
begin 30th of September next. 
Applications accompanied by 
testimonials will be received up 
to June Ist, next, by the Regis- 
trar. 


Che New York Public Library 
announces the establishment of a 
LIBRARY SCHOOL, to be held in 
the CENTRAL LIBRARY BUILD- 
ING, Fifth Avenue and 42d Street. 
Correspondence in regard to en- 
trance may be addressed to 


Miss MARY W. PLUMMER, 476 Fifth Ave 


STAMMERING 


Habit Permanently Corrected 
Natural speech taught No beating time, drawling 
or other tricks. Reed Method being intro- 
duced into public schools. Department for 
training teachers. Instruction educational, scien- 
tific, systematic, progressive, thorough. Endorsed 
by highest authorities. Special summer 
classes for children. Trial Week Free 


REED SCHOOL iirhote Mic, 


MUNICH 


PENSION WALTENBERG, Hess Str. 30 
near Galleries Best train connection. 


EXCELLENT FOOD 














ARCHITECTURE IN LONDON, 
Miss Roger Smith's VISITS TO BUILDINGS 
OF INTEREST in and near London Apply te 
7 Gordon Street, Gordon Square, London, W.C, 








An Introductory Psychology 


By Melbourne Stuart Read, 
Professor of Paychology and Education in 
Colgate Unversity 
#1.00 


author has been unusually success- 


presenting in a simple manner the 
f psychology so that the student 
promptly realizes that they are a part of 


his own experience This book is especial- 
ly valuable for students who intend to be- 
come teachers 


GINN & COMPANY, 29 Beacon St., Boston 








Introduction to Economies 


By ALVIN 8S. JOHNSON, 
Professor in the University of Texas 

“An thluminating presentation, in brief and com 
pact form, of the leading results of modern eco 
nomic analysis Prof 7 \ Carver, Harvard 
lniverait 

Cloth 416 pogea $1.50 
D.C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
STON . NEW YORK CHICAGO 


THE WEAVERS 


By GERHAR’ lr HAUPTMANN, 


itheriged translation f this great social | 
na is to be republished tmmediately 
$1.00 net; p asfavge S centea 


8. W W. HUEBSCH, 225 Filth avenue, NEW YORK 


AMERICANS: An Impression 


iy Alexander Francis 




















\. S. Clark, Peekskill, N. Y., is a buyer 
and seller of books, magazines, and pam 
hlets 


HE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES. 
Ever 7 & Co., Proprietors. 
2A Park S Bosto 1505 Pa. Ave My 
156 Fifth Ave, New York 611 Swetiand Bid, Po a 
$9Jackson Blvd., Chicago 238 Douglas Bid.. LosAngeles 


| 405 Cooper Bid., ‘Denver 4142Shattuck Ave.,Berkeley 


Send to any ‘addregs above for Agency Manual. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Supplies schools of all grades with competent 
teachers. Assists teachers in obtaining positions 
Send for Bulletin No. 20. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St.,Albany,N.Y. 





Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 
The Misses Kirk's College Pre tory School 

Prepares for Bryn Mawr a other coll . 
Certificate privileges. Number o. pupils limited 
and special schedule arranged for each. Percentage 
of pupils who have entered Bryn Mawr College un- 
usually large. Gymnastics and outdoor sports. 
Thirteenth year opens October Sth, 1911. 





COLLEGE PREPARATION AND 
home for three girls, in New York suburbs, 
with woman Ph.D., fully experienced teacher. A 
year easily saved. Also home without tuition for 
three children. Ph.D., care of Nation. 





Saddle and Camp in the Rockies for a 
small party of boys. July Ist to Aug. 
26th. $250, everything furnished. C. W. 
Hunt, Asheville School, Asheville, N. C. 





WANTED—Immediately—College man or 
woman with practical experience as pur- 
chasing and business agent. Apply, stating 
qualifications in full, President's Office, 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 





W.- 4NTED—For literary and scientific 

work, capable woman secretary, college 
education or eqvivalent. Some knowledge French 
and German, stenography, and scientific (biology- 
medicine) terms. Answer fully by letter, stating 
salary expected, etc. 


Address, F. H. C., care of Nation. 











The Corsican 


NAPOLEON'S DIAKY 
“One of the great diaries of litera- 
ture."—New York Times. 
(Four tmpressions) 

















THE INTEREST OF AMERICA IN 
INTERNATIONAL CONDITIONS 


ADMIRAL A. T. MAHAN’S new book. 
$1.50 net; poatpaid, $1.60. 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON 











Read L. M. Montgomery’s New Book. 


KILMENY OF THE ORCHARD 


By the aythor of 
“ANNE of GREEN GABLES” (23d Printing) 


an 
“ANNE OF AVONLEA” = (12th Printing) 














BARBAROUS MEXICO 1.020 ne Sa 
Turner, The only book 

telling the unvarnished truth about the tyranny 
of Diaz and the helpless slavery of the peons 
Twenty engravings from photographs corroborate 
= story. Extra cloth, $1.50 postpaid. Charles 
Kerr & Company, 118 West Kinzie St., Chicago 





Six Months Subscriptiin Free, 

THE NATION will extend SIX 
MONTHS the term of any sub- 
scriber who sends a name not al- 
ready on our list with remittance for 


the new subscription for one year. 
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MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 
FOR PUBLICATION 


Also juvenile scripts I deal with the best 
publishers 
Consultation fee, directing and planning 
authors’ work : ; 85.00 
Consultation fee by letter 1.00 


Bring me in your scripts Consultations free 
Hours 2-4 P. M 
HELEN NORWOOD HALSEY 


Literary Worker, Manuscript Expert 








110 W, Mth St New York City 
Tel. 703 and 704 M ray Hill Sulte S800 
Send for Miss Halsey'’s “‘Writer’s Aid Leaf 
‘let.’’ 25 cents in stampe 








THE BOOK OF THE YEAR 


What Eight Million Women Want 
By RHETA CHILDE DORR. 
Illustrated, $2.00 net; postage 20 cents 

Unique in every way. A complete survey of the 
ideals and accomplishments of the effective, think 
ing women of our time. Not a woman’s suffrag¢ 
book, but far broader Essentially constructive 
No one who wants to know exactly what womer 
are doing can afford to miss this notable volum« 
SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, Boston 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Publishers and Importers of 
Standard Works of Science, 
Philosophy and the History cf 
Religion, Ancient andModern 


Founded in 1887 by FE. C. Hegeler, for 
the purpose of establishing religion up- 
on a scientific basis 


The Open Court Publishing Co. 


623-633 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILI. 





‘A REMARKABLE BOOK 
China under the Empress Dowager 
With 30 strat Ss and a ma Large Sv 
{ th, gilt toy $4.00 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Philadelphia 
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LINCOLN AND HIS 
LIEUTENANTS 


A new, striking and life-like 
etching of Abraham Lincoln. 
s ving on the margins of plate, 14%x18%4, 
f en vignet portraits In’'s Cabl 
net, his Army and his Navy 





Lin 
Will send on approval on satisfactory references 


JACQUES REICH 


105 W. 40th S8St., New York. 
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THE HUMBLER 
POETS 


SECOND SERIES 


A Collection of Newspaper and 
Periodical Werse 


1885-1910 





This is a very complete anthol 
ogy of the fugitive verse which has 
appeared in newspapers and pe 
riodicals since 1885. Together with 
the first series (published in 
1885), it forms a collection of the 
most exceptional value and inter- 
est, especially to libraries 


plied by Wattace and Frances Rict 


At Bookstores, $1.50 net 





A.C.McCLURGG CO. 


PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO 








BOOK S—All out of print books supplied, 
utter on what subject; write me, stating books 
wanted: I can get you any book ever published 
n England, call and Inspect my stock of 
10,000 rare books. BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP 
John Bright St., Birmingham, England 
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SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. BRITISH 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS ON TROPICAL FEVERS AND 
MOSQUITO INFECTION 


YELLOW FEVER AND ITS 
PREVENTION 


4 MANUAL FOR MEDICAL STUDENTS AND 
PRACTITIONERS 
By SIR RUBERT W. BOYCE, F.R.S, 
With numerous plans and illustrations, $3.50 net 


rh practical manual is a summary of the 
ithor experiences and investigations on Yellow 
Fever in New Orleans, Central and South America, 


the West Indies and West Africa, and the subject is 
treated very completely, historically, geographically 
ind clinically It also contains chapters on Treat- 
ment, Pathology, Diagnosis and Epidemiology. 
Prophylaxis and Entomology have a complete section 
to themselves. The bock is illustrated by some 60 
ligures, maps, and charts, and is intended as a practi- 
cal manual for the medical student and practitioner. 


THE PREVENTION OF MALARIA 


By MAJOR ROLAND ROSS, F.R.S., C.B. 

Professor of Tropical Medicine, University of Liverpool, and Liver 

pool School of Tropical Medicine 

Illustrated, $5.00 net. 
This work, by the discoverer of parasitic trans- 
ion of malaria by the anopheline mosquito, con- 
tains a short history of Paludism (malaria), a com- 
pendium of tacts about the disease, its distribution, 
discussions on various points, details, descriptions, 
und comparisons of the various antipaludic measures, 
discussion of the cost, the antipaludic strategy and 
tate policy, accounts of work done in various parts 
of the world and its results, and condensed accounts 
of the mosquitoes and necessary 

technique 


HEALTH PROGRESS AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION IN THE WEST INDIES 


By SIR RUBERT W. BOYCE, M.B., F.R.S. 
Vith 47 plates fron 


parasites the 


photographs, microscopic en- 


largement, plans, ete and one colored 
map S5.00 net 
rh epitomized record of the progress of sanita- 
tion ind initary vdiministration mainly in the 
tritish West Ind i of vital importance to every 
| t! (The in the United States, the Philippines or 


the Panama Canal Zone, to every business man hav- 
ng interest n the tropic or the Southern States and 

ery one having the amelioration of human con- 
ition it heart 


MOSQUITO OR MAN 


rik CONQUEST OF THE TROPICAL WORLD 
Ry SIR RUBERT W, BOYCE, M.B., F.R.S. 


th 40 (illustrations from photographs microscopic 


enlargement ete s5.00 net 
\ ort history of the Tropical Movement in Eng 
subsequent expansion, together with an 
cceount of all the principal campaigns against Ma- 
laria, Yellow Fever, Tropical Anaemia, Sleeping Sick- 
n et throughout tropical and = sub-tropical 


There le prob ¢ ' . un familiar with the con 
f the tro f lern ization by means of mos 
ntrol and ' vention f malaria yellow fever, and 
leatruction f insect germ cerriers than 
therefore a capital firet- hand authoritative 
nt f actual preet snd net a second-hand compilation as 
lealing with the subject.""—The Dial 
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STANDARD WORKS 
BY A. D. HALL, M.A., F.R.S. 


Director of the Rothamsted Experimental Station, 
Foreign Member of the Royal Academy of 
Agriculture of Sweden. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FEEDING OF CROPS 
AND STOCK 


By A. D. HALL, M.A. $1.50 net. 


An introduction to the Science of the Nutrition of 
Plants and Animals, embodying the results of the 
latest and most careful experiments in Soil-Feeding, 
Plant-Culture and Scientific Animal-Maintenance, as 
well as in Farmyard and Artificial Fertilizers, ex- 
pressed in simple, direct language, and especially 
addressed to the young agricultural student and the 
work-a-day farmer, but interesting to every in- 
telligent man and woman. 











SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


THE SOIL 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF THE GROWTH OF CROPS 
By A. D. HALL, M.A. $1.50 net. 


“A careful revision of one of the most authoritative 
works in print (in A. L. A. Catalog), bringing it into 
accordance with the results of the latest research. 
The greatest addition is in the chapter on living 
organisms of the soil. There is a 3-page bibliog- 
raphy.”—From the Bulletin of the American Library 
Association. 











COMPANION VOLUME TO “THE SOIL” 


FERTILIZERS AND MANURES 


By As Dd. HALL, M.A. $1.50 net. 


This book deals not only with the history, origin, 
and nature of various fertilizers and manures in use, 
but also with their effect upon the yield and quality 
of crops, in practice. Much unpublished material has 
been drawn from the Rothamsted Experiments, but 
other series of field experiments have also been 
utilized to furnish examples eiucidating the prin- 
ciples upon which manuring should be based. 


THE BOOK OF THE ROTHAMSTED 
EXPERIMENTS 


By A. D. HALL, M.A, 


In this book, an attempt has been made to set out 
the whole history of the Rothamsted Experiments in 
a form that will appeal to the intelligent farmer and 
to the student of agricultural science. The broad 
general ‘outlines of each experiment are given, the 
reader being referred to the various original papers 
for the details, and the results are illustrated by 
simplified tables and as far as possible by diagrams. 











With illustrations, $3.50 net. 





E. P. DUTTON & CO., 31 West 23d St., New York 
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There are Senators who see in the 





proposed Arbitration treaty an unjustli- 
fiable limitation of their own constitu- 
tional prerogatives. The situation is 
weil described in the New York Times: 

The treaty will be a slim affair in gen- 
eral terms, leaving many details to be set- 
tled when particular cases come up, and 
the Senators now believe that the treaty 
will bind them simply not to nullify the 
subsequent efforts of the Administration to- 
ward arbitration by any unreasonable po- 
sition in regard to these details. 


Exactly this the treaty of arbitration 
is intended to do: to let no question of 
detail interfere with the main princi- 
ple that these two nations prefer peace 
to war as a means of settling their dis- 
putes. This is precisely the ‘imitation 
which the people of the two countries, 
as a whole, are imposing on themselves: 
for the sake of this great basic idea, 
they are willing to give up the right to 
fight over details. This is precisely the 
idea which underlies every court of law: 
that in order to promote justice all liti- 
gants must bind themselves in advance 
to accept the court’s decision, no mat- 
ter how this or that detail may chafe. 
It is always within the power of the 
Senate to nullify arbitration by refus- 
ing its assent to legislation necessary to 
carry an arbitral award into effect. If 
ever the Senators’ consciences compel 
them to so formidable a step, they will 
find they have the constitutional power. 
fheir present objections would seem to 
point to cases involving their vanity 
rather than their consciences 





To the man in the street, the United 
Scates Supreme Court's decision in the 
Gompers case presents the usual difficul- 
ties connected with a pronouncement by 
our highest tribunal. Tne technical vic- 
tory is on one side, the concrete vic- 
tory is on the other. The man in the 
street, who argues from concrete cases 
without looking into principles, may in 
terpret the verdict in favor of Gompers 


as a victory for all that Gompers rep- 


resents. Yet the Court took unmistak- | 


able ground in condemning the principle 
o' the boycott, which was the essence of 
the matter in dispute, while reversing 


the judgment against Gompers and his 


ce-defendants on technical grounds. 
Thoughtful people will find satisfaction 
in the court’s pronouncement for ‘the 
reason that, coming so soon after the de 
cision in the Danbury hatters’ case, it 
makes it hard for Labor to raise its 
classic complaint about the hostility of 
the courts. If, as the labor unions are 
wont to maintain, “capital” is always 
ready to take advantage of the tech- 
nicalities of the law, it has now been 
made plain that the same technicalities 
can be invoked in behalf of the oppo 


nents of “capital.” 





Henry L. Stimson added to his reputa- 
tion neither for good manners nor for 
intellectual power when a candidate for 
Governor of this State last autumn. His 
appointment to Mr. Taft’s Cabinet must, 
therefore, be a satisfaction to him and 
his friends, since it gives him the op- 
portunity to demonstrate anew in high 
public office just what his talents are. 
That he is an able lawyer no one de 
nies; the Bank of North America and 
Charles W. 


and out of court. For a man of this 


Morse discovered that in 


type the office of Secretary of War of 
fers many opportunities for distinction, 
as Mr. Root, Mr. Stimson’s former law- 
partner, clearly proved Besides his 
trained mind and public spirit, Mr. 
Stimson, by reason of his service as an 
officer in the best National Guard cav 
a'ry organization in the country” will 
take to Washington considerably mor: 
useful military knowledge than is the 
possession of the usual Secretary ol 
War when he assumes office. The army 
needs the attention of a skilled admin 
istrator as rarely before. The War De- 
partment is run by a clique; the Gen 
eral Staff Corps is in danger of becom 
ing a political machine, with its chief 
purpose the increase of army officers, in 
which direction it has been particularly 
successful of late years. The whole De- 
partment is unscientifically managed, 
over-officered, and wastefully conducted. 
There are millions to be saved to the 
Government within its walls, as the 
House Democrats are proving by their 


reorganization bills 


The truth is that, since Mr. Root’s re- 


itirement, there has never been a real 


Nation 


Secretary of War. That official of late 
years has been so absorbed by politics— 
notably Mr. Taft—and by colonial ques 
tions, the administration of Cuba, the 
Philippines, Porto Rico, the Panama 
Canal, etc., that the army as such has 
had very little attention, and the War 
Department has virtually run _ itself 
Mr. Stimson will find under him two 
men of first-rate ability, Gen. Leonard 
Wood and Gen. Ainsworth, the adjutant 
general, both of whom are apt to dom 
inate if permitted. Gen. Wood's ex- 
treme militaristic ideas were voiced be 
fore the House Committee on Military 
Affairs on Friday of last week, although 
it has been announced that the Presi- 
dent, who made Gen. Wood chief of staff, 
favored the bills Gen. Wood opposed 
Men of this type know the ropes so well 
that they are virtually the masters of 
the War Department, ard at times have 
written the Secretary of War's reports 
and formulated his policies. The sit 
ustion, therefore, calls for a powerful 
personality as Secretary. So far as the 
colonies are concerned, Mr. Stimson is 
a follower of Roosevelt, an Imperialist 
a2 New Nationalist in considerable d:2 
gree, if we are correctly informed, and 
one from whom the Filipinos seeking 
independence may expect little sympa 
thy. Like the new Secretary of the In 
terior, Mr. Fisher, Mr. Stimson repre 
sents distinctly the Roosevelt wing of 
the party, and gives the Cabinet a more 
progressive cast 

Senator La Follette seems capable of 
enduring every taunt and every accusa 
tion save that of disloyalty to the Re 
publican part Subtlety of mind no 
one has ever denied the Senator from 
Wisconsin. But we are close to the heart 
of metaphysics when a statesman in 
sists that he can vote against policie 
inserted in the platform of his party, 
against a candidate for President pro 
tem. of the Senate, supported by the ma 
jority of his party, against measures 
earnestly advocated by the President of 
the United States elected by his party, 
and yet remain a loyal member of the 
party. However, conceded that no one 
has the right to read Senator La Fol- 
lette out of the Republican party, why 
should he shrink from the possibility 


of the thing as if it were the worst 














of fat ’ Is Senator La Follette, with 
ill } radical views, still a fervent be 
| n the gospel that salvation can 
é only through the Republican par 
,> Or at we to believe that however 
one to t dogs the Republican party 
to-da the name, good-will, and fix- 
tur ire still worth fighting for? 
\ t luction into office last 
n Butte, Montana, of a Socialist 
idministration, there are now two mu- 
nicipal ( on importance in the 
Us 1 Stat under the rule of this 
party. According to the census of 1910, 
Butt a population of between for- 
ty and forty-five thousand, against Mil 


kee 173,000. The political position 
of Socialist in the former city, 
n quite different from that 
in M aukee, inasmuch as they have 
not a majority in the legislative council 
of xteen member but without the 
votes of the five Socialists neither of the 
other two parties can obtain the neces- 
sary majority to pass ordinances, and 
the administrative offices of Mayor, 


treasurer, and police magistrate are all 
The elec- 


tion was won upon promises of econom- 


in the hands of the Socialists. 


ical and efficient business rule, and not 


by pledges of socialistic schemes im- 
possible of attainment; and in his first 
message to the Council Mayor Lewis 
J. Duncan made simply a sober and 
ensible appeal tor an honest conduct of 
mul pal affair Butte’s turning to 
t! alist party, which has always 
been a strong third, comes after unsuc 

ful periments in entrusting her 
Ki nie to socalled “reform” or 
anti-Trust to Republican, and to 
Den it! idministrations, all within 
the pa i eal Now, however, the 
peo hold a weapon over the heads of 
f n power, in the law enacted by 
t Legislature permitting the vot 
é to decide to adopt the commission 
pint i! time: and with ready West 
ern ircefu Butte stands prepar 
ed | ake tl last protest against par 
t nicipal rule if the Socialists fall 

ler re of the Senate Labor Com 
mittee must have been moved to tears 
the other day as they Hstened to the pit 
iful en ities of a delegation of Troy 
factory girls to please not deprive them 
of the privilege and the opportunity to 
work more than fifty-four hours a week 
TI manufacturers under whoge au 
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spices the working-girl delegation made 
heights of 
out 


its protest rose to the very 


self-sacrifice when they pointed 


that their own interest in the affair con- 
sisted entirely in sparing their girls the 
loss of wages that would surely follow, 


if women and children in the collar fac- 


tories were not allowed to work more 


than nine hours. Altruism could go no 


further. In an age that has carried the 


business of accelerating legislation to 


the high point of perfection, an age 


when you can influence a Senate com- 


mittee by sending it five thousand tele- 


grams or fifty thousand postal cards, or 


threatening it with a refusal of cam- 


contributions, it is fine to come 


paign 
across an example of the good old meth- 
od of influencing legislation, which con- 
sists in bringing forward a dozen work- 
hcuse children to say that they like to 
De 
that 
and sold, or a delegation of woman fac- 
like to 


seven 


underfed, or a gang of slaves to say 


they like to be whipped, bought, 


tory workers to say that they 


work twelve hours a day and 


days in the week, and positively dislike 
air, light, and safe machinery. 


be 
mayed by the sight of the placard bear- 


Col. Roosevelt will hardly dis- 
ing the legend “The Bigger the Family, 
the Higher the Death Rate Among the 

dispatch 
up 
Chicago 


Children,” which, a 


be 


press 


happened to at the 
Welfare 


very moment when his acceptance of 


states, 
Child 
the 


put 


Exhibit in at 


an invitation to be a guest at the affair 


was received. To the large and vital 


question with which Mr, Roosevelt is so 


prominently identified there are many 


sides, and his vision is centred on only 


one; but the fact that in the congested 


districts of Chicago there is heavier 


mortality in families in which eight 


children are struggling along under the 
burdens of poverty and close crowding 


than in those families that have four 


or six children, does not give much guid- 
ance in the matter. In the first place, it 


is not to families in the city slums that 


Mr. Roosevelt's exhortations are direct- 
ed; and secondly, there is the very im- 
portant question, which always comes 


into statistical showings of this kind, 
how far the figures themselves indl- 
cate selection, and how far causation. 


Families of eight children, in such a sit- 


uation as that of the Chicago slums, 


are, in the main, doubtless families in 


which traditions, habits, and standards 


} 
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of living are very different from those 
represented in the smaller families, in 
many things quite independent of the 
question of the number of children. 





A tradition of long standing has 
ascribed the authorship of cities to men 
and of the open country to God. It is 
the habit of an author to rejoice in his 
works, but it may be doubted whether 
Providence is particularly pleased with 
Adams County, Ohio, or with those sec- 
York, 
whose political standards have been so 
Private 


tions of Putnam County, New 


vividly described in the press. 
morality and public morality are not 


but neither can they be 


If criminal indif- 


synonymous; 
absolutely separated. 
ference to the first duties of citizenship 
is any index of the general moral tone 
it not 
Tammany at its worst, not even Phila- 
delphia or Pittsburgh, has sounded the 
depths of degradation to which the rural 
It 
the 


of a community, is clear that 


voter in some sections has attained. 
has recently been estimated that 
purchasable vote in New York city is 
about 30,000 strong, or 5 per cent. of 
New York’s total electorate. That mod- 
est 5 per cent. is dwarfed by Adams 
County’s 66 2-3 per cent., or Putnam 
County’s apparently unanimous venal- 
You cannot bring an indictment 
against an entire people, but in the case 
of Adams County they actually have in- 
dicted two out of every three voters. 


ity. 





Take it all in all, the inhabitant of 
the modern city has no cause to blush 
before his rural neighbor. The tradi- 
tion of bucolic virtue goes back to the 
golden age; but it is a long way back 
to the golden age. The trad‘tion took 
on new strength in the eighteenth cen- 
tury when the country was inhabited 
laborious and God-fearing Corydon 
by simple-hearted Chloe 


by 
and Thyrsis, 
and Strephon, whereas the city was the 


abiding place of Lovelace and ladies 
who patched their faces and broke their 
marriage The cen- 
tury witnessed a sharp reaction. It pro- 
duced the terrible peasant types of Bal- 
Zola, and 
Gorky. Nevertheless, the tradition per- 
sisted out of sheer force of inertia. Pop- 
ular melodrama continued to deal with 
the Lights of London and the Streets 
of New York. Even in France, the 
home of unblinking realism, a succes- 


sion of writers have contrasted provin- 


vows. nineteenth 


zac and of Thomas Hardy 
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cialism with Parisianism, to the disad- 
vantage of the latter. In popular politi- 
cal oratory the farmer has remained the 
backbone and sinew of the nation, while 
the city, with its Gay White Ways and 
its alien hordes, is the plague-spot of 
democracy. Habit is hard to break; but 
some day a writer of melodrama will 
depict the under-side of Dunton Four 
Corners or the perils that lurk for the 
young girlin Swinton Cross Roads, and 
the city will have been avenged. 





We read that of all occupations farm 
life is the most hazardous; in support 
of which assertion, German statistics 
are cited to show that 45 per cent. of all 
accidents in industry occur among agri- 
culturists, whereas mining, the steel and 
iron industry, and the building trade 
each contribute only 9 per cent. There 
is irresistible fascination in the idea 
that the man who feeds the pigs at night 
is engaged in a business five times as 
hazardous as the man who bestrides a 
steel girder forty-five stories in the air. 
However, refusing to succumb to the 
charm of this truly Chestertonian situ- 
ation, we turn to a pageful of German 
statistics and find that in 1907 the num- 
ber of agriculturists in Germany was 
ten times the number of miners, and 
nearly nine times the number of iron 
and steel workers. Five times as many 
accidents among ten times as many peo- 
ple puts somewhat a new face on mat- 
ters and gives at least one instance in 
which fiction is stranger than truth. 





Chicago will wait a long time for ar 

tie bridges if Commissioner McGann 
has his way. He instructs the city engi- 
neer that endurance, efficiency, and ecor 
cmy should alone control the plans. Sug 
gestions for “ornamentation and experi- 
mentation,” he adds, these terms appar 
ently expressing his idea of art, may be 
considered only upon his specific order 
The difficulties, as he views them, are 
insuperable. First is the matter of cost 
Then there is the painful fact that art- 
ists themselves have conflicting notions 
as to what constitutes art. “Some of 
them would think a scroll would be an 
ornament, while others would favor an 
eagle.’ No one will dispute the Commis- 
sioner’s prudence in avoiding decision 
between such subtle differences of opia- 
ion. However, Mayor Harrison knows 
of bridges which even the quarrels of 
artists did not prevent from being ua 
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delight to the eye. At the risk of being 
charged with lack of patriotism, he bold 
ly declares that in Europe bridges are 
works of art, though in this country 
they are often monstrosities. He saves 
himself from being thought utterly un- 
American, however, by shaxing his head 


over the expense. 


The commander of the foreign legion 
in the Maderist army bears the fairly 
well-known name of Giuseppe Garibaldi, 
and he is, as a matter of fact, a member 
o* the family which seems destined to 
go down into history as the musketeers 
of liberty and revolution. The great 
Garibaldi himself, after achieving the 
emancipation of his native land, fought 
with the French armies against the in 
vading Germans in 1870 With him 
were his two sons, Menotti and Ric 
ciotti. After the death of their father, 
the two younger men continued the 
great revolutionary tradition in differ 
ent parts of the world. Ricciotti, who 
died in 1904, the last of the great Lib 
erator’s sons, had fought with the 
Greeks against the Turks in 1897, been 
active in Cuba, and coéperated with the 
patriot movements in Albania and Mace 
donia. Undoubtedly, there is here an in- 
nerited love of battle; but it has been 
a talent always placed at the service 
o* the juster cause or at least the un 
der dog. For years to come it may be 
that just as there is no great interna- 
ticnal loan in which the name of Roth 
schild does not occur, or no great war 
from which the name of Krupp is miss- 
ing, there will be few big or little 
struggles of emancipation without a 
Garibaldi in them. 


By the full Government majority of 
121 in a packed house of 603, the House 
of Commons on Monday passed the 
House of Lords Veto bill. Certain as the 
ovtcome was beforehand, the formal fact 
deserves note as marking an historic mo 
ment in the history of the English Con- 
stitution. No serious fears are enter- 
tained of the buiil’s failing to become 
law. The Liberal press takes for grant- 
ed the King’s promise to create a suf 
ficient number of Liberal peers to over 
ride a hostile majority in the Upper 
House. It also points to the fact that the 
country at large has absolutely refus 
ed to rise to the Unionist appeal againat 
Asquith’s Constitution wreckers. The 


taming of the Lords is taken everywhere 
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for granted. The question henceforward 


is not of the Lords’ right to veto, but 
of the Lords’ ability to survive. In oth- 
er words, the Unionists, having really 
lost the first battle two years ago, when 
they allowed the Lords to reject the Bud- 
get, are now forming a second line of 
battle on the question of the reform -f 
the House of Lords. And this is a mat 
ter in which they are more interested 
than the great mass of the Liberal par- 
ty, pledged though it formally is to the 
task. 





The charge of ritual murder brought 
bv anti-semitic agitators against the 
Jewish inhabitants of Kieff, in south 
ern Russia, has induced fears of a gen- 
eral massacre. The Jews of Russia are 
not to blame if the horror of the 
pogrom is still a real thing to them. To 


the outsider, however, in his safer van 


2ge point, such an occurrence seems 
hardly possible. One thing that was 
clearly established during the revolu 
tionary upheavals of a few years ago is 
tuat Jewish massacres are impossible in 
Russia without the connivance or the 
benevolent neutrality of the Govern- 
ment. When it was for the interest of 
the Government that the Jews should be 
attacked, they were attacked. There 
were Jewish massacres as long as mas 
sacre of the Jews was a part of the 
Czar’s machinery for combating the rev- 
olutionary movement. Now that the rev- 
olution has been thoroughly put down, it 
is no longer for the interest of the Gov- 
ernment that Jews should be slaugh- 
tered. 

A Japanese statesman who does not 
regard Japan as a first-class Power 
strikes one as an anomaly, and Mr. Ita- 
kura’s reason for his view only adds to 
its strangeness. In a military way, he 
grants, his country may claim to be 
among the leaders, but in other respects 
he thinks she should be placed among 
second or even third-class states. A com- 
bination between Janan and England he 
terms a union of a lantern and a bell, 
that is, a one-sided alliance. The daily 
life of lower-class Japanese, as shown at 
the recent Anglo-Japanese Exkibition in 
London, he points out, highly astonished 
those who had known only the bright 
side of Japan, pictured by Chamberlain 
and Hearn. Whence he concludes that, 
with trouble with Russia removed re- 


garding Persia, Afghanistan, and Tibet 
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Great Britain will not care to renew the 
alliance in 1915. If Mr. Itakura speaks 
for any large section of his countrymen, 
he reveals a trait that is more valuable 
than the possession of large armaments. 
That, in the face of the world adulation 
which they have received, the Japanese 
should not have lost the keen self-crit- 
icism that first enabled them to achieve 
greatness, is the guarantee of further 


achievement. 


THE STANDARD OIL DECISION. 

The three facts of fundamental im- 
portance in Monday’s Supreme Court de- 
cision against the Standard Oi] Com- 
pany are these: The principle of the 
Anti-Trust Law has been again upheld. 
Its prohibitive provisions have been ap- 
plied by a virtually united court, in- 
stead of by vote of five justices to four, 
as in the Northern Securities decision. 
Its scope has been defined with suffi- 
clent clearness to exclude from further 
consideration the preposterous applica- 
tions of it which have played so great a 
part in recent misgivings on the sub- 
ject. It had been imagined that the 
court, with a membership so greatly 
changed from that which rendered the 
decision of 1904, might retreal from its 
earlier attitude toward the great indus- 
trial combinations. This has not oc- 
curred. There can be no such dissatis- 
faction or uncertainty as surrounded 
the close decisions on the Northern Se- 
curities and the Income Tax. And there 
is also laid down a general principle 
which will dispose of such sweeping in- 
terpretations of the law, in reference 
to ordinary business contracts, as were 
contained in the Circuit Court's recent 
opinion on the Tobacco Case. 

Concerning the Standard Oil itself, 
Chief Justice White's opinion clearly up- 
holds the view of the lower court, that 
the company's acts and policies “oper- 
ated to destroy the potentiality of com- 
petition.” He recognizes “the prima facie 
presumption of intent and purpose to 
maintain the dominancy of the oil in 
dustry, with the purpose of ex- 
cluding others from the trade and thus 
centralizing in the combination perpet- 
ual control.” Furthermore, be rejects 
the argument that, since complete con- 
trol of sources of supply was not exer- 
cised by the company, no aitempt at 
monopoly could have existed. Monopoly 
of the channels of distribution, acquir- 
ed as it had been acquired by the Stan- 
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dard Oil, inferred substantial power 


of control in all branches of the indus- 
try. The decree of dissolution is accord- 
ingly reaffirmed, though with abundant 
time allowed for reconstruction of the 
business. 

In its broader interpretation of the 
law, the court affirms, as a necessary 
purpose of the Act of 1890, “a con- 
sciousness that the freedom of the in- 
dividual right to contract, when not un- 
duly or improperly exercised. was the 
most efficient means for the prevention 
of monopoly.” Assuming this, it de- 
clares that room is left for but one con- 
clusion: 

It was expressly designed not to unduly 
limit the application of the act by precise 
definition, but while clearly fixing a stand- 
ard—that is, defining the ulterior bounda- 
ries which could not be transgressed with 
impunity—to leave it to be determined by 
the light of reason, guided by the principles 
of law, .. . whether any particular act 
or contract was within the contemplation 
of the statute. 

This part of the decision has been 
widely referred to as an innovation by 
the court. To understand its origin and 
significance, however, some review of 
previous anti-Trust litigation is abso- 
lutely essential. The law was drawn up 
in 1890 by Senator Edmunds, who de- 
clared, in a published letter of a year 
ago, that “the act was not intended to 
be an administrative act in any sense, 
but was intended to provide. in broad 
and all-embracing language, for the pre- 
vention and punishment of restraint of 
trade.” If not an administrative act, 
then the Anti-Trust law evidently was a 
statute requiring judicial interpretation 
as to scope. 

Now such limitation is not new in 


the decisions. Justice Brewer's deciding | 
Northern Securities | 


opinion, in the 
case of 1904, declared that “Congress 


did not intend by that act to reach and | 
destroy those minor contracts, in partial | 


restraint of trade, which a long course 
of. decisions at common law had af- 
firmed were reasonable and ought to be 
upheld.” The Cireuit Court, when de- 
ciding in 1909 this very case ogainst the 
Standard Oil, set forth as the true con- 
struction of the act that “monopolies of 
part of interstate and international com- 
merce by legitimate competition, how- 
ever successful, are uot denounced by 
the law and may not be forbidden by 


| act drawn up by them proposed to in- 
sert a provision regarding intent at re- 
straint of trade—such intent to be de- 
termined by the logical and necessary 
consequence of proven acts. 

Congress did not adopt the amend- 
ment. It was obviously thought, and in 
our judgment rightly, that statutory 
restrictions would be a dangerous ex- 
periment, and that the courts were the 
proper machinery for interpretation. Pos- 
sibly, however, the dictum of Monday's 
‘opinion was immediately called forth 
by the appearance in the lower courts 
of a radically opposite interpretation, 
when the senior justice of the Circuit 
Court, deciding against the American 
Tobacco Company in 1908, went so far 
as to declare that, under the Act of 1890, 
“two individuals who have been driving 
rival express wagons between two vil- 
lages in two contiguous States, who en- 
ter into a combination to join forces 
and operate a single line, restrain an 
existing competition” and are presuma- 
bly subject to the penalties of law. This 
interpretation was rejected, in his argu- 
ment on appeal, by the very counsel in 
whose favor the case had been adjudged 
by the Circuit Court. It is finally dis- 
posed of by the new Supreme Court 
opinion. 

We shall venture no opinion as to ex- 
actly how Justice White’s ,estrictive 
definition will be applied in future cases 
under the Act of 1890. What will re 
main to be established, in such cases, is 
primarily a question of fact; the ques- 
tion of law under the existing statute 
may be held as reasonably settled. There 
has at least been no great difficulty in 
\the past for observant men to frame 
their own opinion as to whether, in 
methods, scope, and purposes, a given 
combination did or did not transgress 
| the bounds of legitimate trade restraint. 
The courts are more deliberate in mak- 
ing up their minds; but their task, and 
| the basis for performing it, are the 
‘same. The immediate results of the 
| Standard Oil decision, so far as con- 
cerns the community's genera! attitude, 
|are that we shall hear on the one hand 
'much less of random talk that our Gov- 
‘ernment is assuming a reactionary atti- 
/tude in its policy of restraining power- 
ful capitalistic combinations, and, on the 
“other hand, little of that frothy and 


the courts.” This tendency in interpre-| futile assertion that restrictive laws are 


tation was concurred in by President | bound to tear down the foundations of 
Teft and his advisers; an amendatory | the country’s industrial structure. 
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The two weeks’ debate on the free- 
list bill brought out a number of able 
speeches on both sides, some dealing 
chiefly with the general principles in- 
volved, others occupied with voluminous 
details. To attempt to give any idea of 
the particular merits of these arguments 
in a brief space would of course be out 
of the question; nor would it be worth 
while to single out for criticism the er- 
rors and defects which could easily 
enough be discovered in the great our- 
put of tariff talk that fills the issues of 
the Congressional Record. A few ex- 
amples, however, of futility of one kind 
and another may in some degree be en 
tertaining or instructive. Thus, a strik- 
ing instance of that failure to come to 
grapples which so often chracterizes our 
Congressional debates is to be found in 
the speech of Mr. Moore of Pennsyl- 
vania, on April 28: 


But let us take up the bill which now 
bears the name of the gentleman from 
Alabama [{Mr. Underwood], and see where 
it leads us. It puts upon the free list, first 
of all, “agricultural implements.” And 
what was the duty collected at the custom 
houses on these important articles during 
the last fiscal year, 1905, for which we are 
given comparative figures? Why just ex- 
actly $2,775. That was all the government 
received from the importer, and that is the 
amount which our Democratic friends pro- 
pose to save to the American farmer. 


Now, this would have been bad enough 
if Mr. Underwood had said nothing about 
the matter; but, as a matter of fact, in 
his speech opening the debate, the Dem- 
ocratic leader had said: 


The first articles we place on the free 
list are agricultural implements. Now, I 
desire to call your attention to this fact, 
that the census of 1905 shows that the do- 
mestic production of agricultural imple- 
ments amounted to $111,345,000, that the 
importations coming into this country were 
less than $14,000, and that the duties paid 
at the custom houses from this magnificent 
tax levied on agricultural implements 
amounted to $2,775. 

You levied a tax at the custom house on 
the agricultural implements used by the 
farmers of this country, which only raised 
the pitiful sum of $2,775, and we propose 
to deprive the treasury of the United States 
of $2,775, and in lieu thereof to give to 
the American farmer absolute freedom in 
the purchase of the agricultural imple- 
ments he needs for working his farm. 


With a smaller hall, no desks, and a 
thoroughly reformed Congressional Re- 
cord, there would be vastly less of the 
particular kind of futility that is illus- 
trated by the first of these quotations. 
An old-time trouble with which the 
Republiean orators had to contend was 
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‘in evidence a number of times. Free 


trade England was of course their chief 
resource in the way of bugaboo; but 
against the poison of fear thus intro- 
duced the Democrats were ready with 
the appropriate anti-toxin. Beside the 
low wages of free-trade England they 
insisted on putting the still lower wages 
of the protectionist countries of the Con- 
tinent. Mr. Graham of Illinois, indeed, 
confronted a Republican colleague, who 
had been dragging out the British free 
trade scarecrow, with a speech the latter 
gentleman had made during the discus 
sion of the Payne bill, in which Con 
gress was asked to make a careful in 
spection of wages in this country, and 
the wages paid in free-trade Europe 
The table offered by the Republican 
orator had displayed the wages of 
bricklayers, stone-cutters, painters, etc., 
in the United States, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, France, and Belgium; with an 
enormous advantage to Great Britain 
over these Continental countries,the pro- 
tectionist Congressman being apparent'y 
under the impression that Germany and 
France and Belgium were free-trade 
countries. But usually these gentlemen, 
though perfectly aware of the inconven 
ient fact, simply shut their eyes to :t 
Thus Mr. Hill of Connecticut, winding 
up one of the important speeches of the 
debate with a portrayal of the horrors of 
British free trade and low wages, met ar. 


interruption of this sort as follows 

Mr. Hardy: They have a high tariff in 
Germany. Are the laboring people any 
better off in high-tariff Germany than they 
are in.free-trade England? 

Mr. Hill: Now, really, I do not want 
to stop in my line of thought to argue out 
a question of that kind If you cannot 
draw your own conclusion from the things 
that I am going to tell you, from what I 
have seen, no argument that | could make 
would satisfy you. 

There is one passage in Mr. Hili’s 
speech that deserves to become classic. 
Turning from mere details, he took up 
the broad question of labor, basing his 
remarks on his personal experience in 
foreign travel. And this was his pice 


de resistance: 

I was riding, I say, in the streets of Ox- 
ford one day in a cab, with the driver sit- 
ting in front of me, and I said to him, as 
we went down the street, “How much do 
you get for driving this carriage, or do 
you own it?” He said, “No; I do not own 
it. I drive it by the week.” “What are your 
hours? When do you begin?” He said, 
“From nine o'clock in the morning.” “How 
long do you work?” I said. “From nine in 


the morning until ten o'clock at night, and 
if I have a fare I stay with it until it 
leaves me.” 
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1 asked him, “How much do you get?” 
He said, “I get $2.50 a week.” “How old 
are your” said I. He said, “I am fifty-five 
ears old.” “Have you a family?” H: 
answered, “Yes; 1 have a family of five.” 
| asked him, “How in the world do you 
manage to live?” Of course, | cannot 
he said, “but I have a son and daughter at 
work. The daughter is at work in a linen 
lll and she gets $2.25 a week, and my son 
S a printer, and gets $2.50 a week, and we 
manage to get along.’ There were thre 
people at work, with an aggregate 
of $7.25 a week. 


In the face of this damning and conclu 
sive evidence of the horrors of fr 
trade nothing but irredeemable wicked 
ness can account for the votes that wer 
cast in favor of the free-list bill. Ther 
is, to be sure, one consideration th 


may, in @ measure, break the forces 


the cabman’'s harrowing story He 
longs to a class which, even in the good 
ole days of protection in England, plied 
its trade under strane lifficulties it 
was in the year \27—-long before ¢ 
repeal of the corn law that Mr. P 
wick had his memorable encounter w 


a cabnian 


“How old is that horse, my friend?” in 
quired Mr. Pickwick, rubbing his nose with 
the shilling he had reserved for the far 

Forty-two replied the driver, eve z 


him askant 
“What!” ejaculated Mr. Pickwick, laying 


his hand upon his notebook rhe driver 
reiterated his former statement Mr. Pict 
wick looked very hard at the man's faces 
but his features were immovabl so he 


noted down the fact forthwith 

“And how long do you keep him out at 
inquired Mr. Pickwick, search 
ing for further information. 

“Two or three weeks,” replied the mar 

“Weeks!” said Mr. Pickwick, in astonis} 
ment—and out came the notebook again 


” 


a time? 


THE PUNISHMENT OF CRIMI 

From the Conference on Reform of 
the Criminal Law and Procedure which 
was held in New York on Friday and 
Saturday last it is clear that there are 
two different, and in some respects 
sharply contrasting, tendencies in this 
great field of human interest. Hardly a 
paper was read, hardly an address 
made, that did not reflect the feeling 
that an urgent necessity existe for far- 
reaching improvement in our methods 
of dealing with crime; but whereas most 
of the speakers dealt with specific 
though perhaps very comprchensive 
defects, and with concrete projects of 
practical improvement, there were some 
also whose utterances were directed 
rather to a general arraignment of the 


whole existing system of criminal law 
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and administration. According to this 
view, the methods of dealing with crime 
thus far prevalent throughout the world 
have been worse than useless; they have 
been simply means of manufacturing 
criminals and producing hopeless degra- 
dation among the unfortunate 

Now, although this attitude toward 
the problems of the criminal law was 
represented in only a very minor part 
of the proceedings of the conference, it 
has been exercising a great deal of in 
fluence on general thought for a num- 
ber of years past. If its only fault lay in 
wrong emphasis, it might be passed by; 
for there might be no harm in encour- 
aging such humane movements as the 
juvenile courts, the probation system, 
and genuine reformatory metkods, even 
though such encouragement were drawn 
from exaggeration. But the effects of 
such a view cannot be so limited. Take 
away, or undermine, the feeling that the 
institutions of penal justice, whatever 
their defects, are fundamenta!ly sound, 
and you cannot fail to make their ad- 
ministration less energetic and more un- 
certain; and, as a matter of fact, it is 
the opinion of many sober students of 
the subject, both in this country and in 
England, that a considerable part of the 
crime of recent years is to be attributed 
to thi entimental enfeeblement of the 
criminal administration. 

It is worth while to point out, there- 
fore, that this view of the futility of the 
criminal systems of the world is vitiat- 
ed by two cardinal fallacies. In the first 
place, it ignores what would have hap- 
pened if the system had not existed. It 
is idle to decry a human institution of 
any kind on the mere ground that it is 
attended with evils, without attempting 
tou show further that in its absence there 
would have been available a better sys- 
tem. Upon this plan there is no insti- 
tution of mankind that could escape 
and there is none that does escape—at 
the hands of irresponsible critics. The 
institution of marriage and the institu. 
tion of private property can, without the 
slizhtest difficulty, be held up for their 
association with evils, and atrocities, and 
even horrors; yet sober men are not 
ready to cast them into the abyss until 
it has been proved that mankind would 
be better, or happier, without them, But 
in addition to this fundamental defect 
there is another almost as vital. By a 
remarkable oversight—all the more re- 


markable because so generally «made, 
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even by those who are not addicted to 
any dogma on the subject—attention is 
centred exclusively on those who fall 
under the ban of the criminal law, while 
nothing is said of those whom the ex- 
istence of that law keeps altogether 
from straying. Yet until we consider 
the millions who, because of the tradi- 
tions as well as the actual operation o 
the criminal law, are kept from even 
contemplating such an act as forgery or 
embezzlement or murder, is it not ab- 
surd to attempt to pass judgment on 
what the law has done or failed to do? 
In striking contrast with such easy- 
going and irresponsible excursions into 
universal space were the papers that 
dealt with the specific improvements. 
Mr. Heney pointed the contrast most 
vividly in his comparison between law 
and medicine. It was a magnificent 
thing to discover and eradicate the 
source of yellow fever, but it would have 
been a monstrous thing for physicians 
to do nothing with the particular cases 
of yellow fever that presented them- 
selves, because the ideal thing is to re- 
move causes and not to cure “symp- 
toms.” The task of so regenerating so- 
ciety that it will produce no criminals 
is likely to occupy us for some time te 
come, and in the meanwhile such sa- 
gacious advice as that of President Taft, 
such exhortations—and such perform- 
ances—as those of Mr. Heney, such care- 
fully thought-out recommendations for 
the strengthening of the law and the 
expediting of criminal justice as were 
summarized in the paper read by Mr. 
McChesney, will be of measurable value 
in making the world as it is a better 
place to live in—a place with fewer 
criminals, more safety for the non-crim- 
inal, and more thorough satisfaction for 
that sense of justice which, from the 
dawn of history to the present time, has 
been one of the indispensable supports 
of human society and of individual char- 


acter. 


CITY GOVERNMENT BY COMMISSION 

Whatever the fate of the Buffalo Com- 
mission Charter, the action of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee in reporting it 
to the State Senate may be locked upon 
as a concession to the growing demand 
for a change in the form of our muni- 
ipal governments. Originating in the 
temporary government established in Gal- 
veston after the flood, the commission 


plan has had its most striking growth 


in the States west of the Mississippi. To- 
day about two-and-a-half millions of peo- 
ple in one hundred and thirty cities 
scattered through twenty-five different 
States are living under some form of it. 
Most of these cities are under fifty thou- 
sand in population, but the plan seems 
to be working with success in such 
larger places as Dallas, Spokane, Ta- 
coma, Oakland, Memphis, and Lynn. 
The commission scheme has found lit- 
tle favor in the Eastern States, save 
in Massachusetts, where Gloucester, 
Haverhill, Taunton, and Lynn have 
adopted it. The New Jersey Legislature 
enacted a general law, on the recom- 
mendation of Governor Wilscn, under 
which cities may, if they chocse, adopt 
a commission form of charter without 
applying to the Legislature, New York 
began to feel the impetus of the move- 
ment a year ago, when three special 
bills providing commission charters for 
Buffalo, Mount Vernon, and Melzinga 
(Matteawan and Fishkill) were intro- 
duced. The first two failee of pas- 
sage; the Melzinga charter was vetoed 
by Gov. Hughes, because it was careless- 
ly drawn. This year there were seven 
commission bills before the Legislature, 
two proposing general optional laws for 
cities of the second and third class, and 
five special bills granting commission 
charters to Buffalo, Batavia Beacon 
(the new name for Melzinga), Mount 
Vernon, and Saratoga Springs. Last 
year, when the Buffalo charter was un- 
der discussion, Senator Hinman scug- 
gested that a bill should be drawn un- 
der which cities could reincorporate as 
they do now under the so-called White 
Uniform Charter act. This suggestion 
is carried out in the Wainwright bill for 


'cities of the second class and the Gittins 


bill for cities of the third class. 

The underlying principles of all these 
pending measures are the same. All are 
“short ballot” bills in that they place 
the administration in the hands of a 
small group of commissioners. Almost 
without exception, too, the charters take 
a long step in the direction of eliminat- 
ing party politics from city elections by 
providing either for nominations by pe- 
tition or by non-partisan primaries; and 
they go farther by providing that not 
only shall the Massachusetts form of 
ballot be used, but that it shall contain 
no party names or designations. Final- 
ly, they provide those agencies that have 
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come to be looked upon as going hand 
in hand with the commission form of 
government—the initiative, the referen- 
dum, and the recall. 

The Buffalo charter, if enacted, would 
afford an opportunity to see how the 
commission plan works in a larger city 
than any that has yet adopted it. Sim- 
ilar charters have given satisfaction in 
cities of a hundred thousand, but Buf- 
falo has more than four times that num- 
ber. Another problem is whether it is 
possible to draw a general law, such as 
the Wainwright bill, which will fit the 
varying local conditions of al! cities of 
the second class—that is, of places hav- 
ing a population between 75,000 and 
150,000. 

By far the greatest interest in this 
series of bills, however, attaches to the 
optional plan for the third-class cities 
introduced by Senator Gittinge for the 
Lockport Chamber of Commerce. It is 
generally spoken of as “the Lockport 
plan,” and marks quite as distinct a de- 
parture from the Des Moines plan as 
that plan did from the original Galves- 
ton scheme. Under the Lockport plan 
power is lodged in a council of five alder- 
men elected at large on a non-partisan 
ballot for a period of five years and sub- 
ject to recall after six months on a peti- 
tion signed by 25 per cent. of the vot- 
ers at the previous election. Nomina- 
tion is either by petition or by “depos- 
it’—a method adapted from the Domin- 
ion of Canada Elections act—the deposit 
being returnable if the candidate proves 
by polling a certain percentage of the 
votes that he was a serious aspirant 
for office. The alderman pclling the 
highest vote becomes chairman of the 
board, and has the honorary title of 
Mayor, but possesses no veto power. 
The initiative and referendum are pro- 
vided for. But the most radical feature 
of this plan lies in the fact that the 
council selects a “city manager,” who 
appoints all city employees subject to 
civil service rules, prepares the annual 
budget, and is responsible to tlhe council 
for the administration of all the city 
departments except the schools. 

Advocates of the Lockport plan con- 
tend that in the creation of this city 
manager lies the chief advantege of the 
plan over any other. It completes, they 
hold, the resemblance of the city gov- 
ernment to the efficient private corpora- 
tion. They see an advantage in a 
single-headed executive in place of the 


The 


five-headed system of Des Moines, be- 


Nation 


cause it disposes of the conflict of au- 
thority and responsibility where the 
board as a whole is responsible for all 
the departments and where each com- 
missioner is at the same time respon- 
sible for his own. The anomaly of 
commissioners in their legislative ca- 
pacity passing ordinances which they 
enforce as executives, and voiing mon- 
eys which they expend, is also obviated. 
It is contended, too, that the new plan 
frees the voter from the necessity of 
trying to gauge the fitness of candidates 
to undertake executive and technical 
work as department heads for which 
they may have neither the ability nor 
the inclination. It is believed that the 


list of available candidates will be 
greatly widened if the aldermen are not 
compelled to abandon their private busi- 
ness entirely. Under the Lockport plan 
they are simply the representatives of 
the people at the City Hall, with power 
to review, direct, advise, and criticise 
their employee, the city manager. 

It is true that there is very little like- 
lihood that any of these bills will get 
through the Legislature this year. But 
meanwhile the legislators and the public 
are becoming better acquainted with the 
principles involved in the tommission 
movement, and are coming to know 
what it does and what it does not do, 


and how it is working in other States. 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 

Col. Higginson’s death removes the 
last eminent survivor of the great New 
England age. Noteworthy in himself, 
he was still more noteworthy for having 
been deep in the confidence and the 
friendship and the plans of the reform- 
ers and writers and philanthropists who 
kept heroism and hope alive in this 
country. His own varied activity was 
enough to have given him fame had he 
not been associated with more famous 
men. But that was a penalty which he 
gladly paid. A productive author him- 
self, he delighted in the higher reputa- 
tion of his friends, Emerson and Long- 
fellow, Lowell and Holmes. Instant in 
reform movements himself, he bowed 
spontaneously to Garrison. Younger 
than the protagonists of the philosophi- 
cal and political movement of New Eng- 
land, he held up their hands while liv- 
ing, piously recorded their virtues when 


dead, and was content to sink his per- 
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sonality in that of the generation in 
which he was proud to have played a 
minor part. 

We can hardly mistake in thinking 
that Col. Higginson’s career was typical 


of his time. He had the many-sided 


‘alertness which was common in the New 


England of his early days Preacher, 
writer, lecturer, reformer, soldier—he 
was ready to turn his energy to any 
thing, and to do with his might what 


his hand found to do. 


There was in 
this a reflection of that indomitable and 
resourceful spirit which made his age so 
stirring. Beaten only to fight bette 
the men of that epoch did not noisily 
preach about strenuosity, but they were 
the truly strenuous breed The bare 


record of their  versatil labors © ji 
enough to appaill a generation less dat 
ing and hardy. 

Higginson touched life at mans 
points, and at every point with zest. Hi: 
carried into the advocacy of unpopula: 
causes something of the lighthearted 
ness of Wordsworth's Happy Warrio: 
He might have said of himself, what 
one of Dr. Johnson's acquaintances did 
“I tried to be a philosopher, but chee: 
fulness was always breaking through 
Higginson’s good humor and serene tem 
per and high hopefulness stayed with 
him throughout his life. The very tith 
of his book of reminiscences, “Cheerful 
Yesterdays,” was of the true essence ot 
the man. If he had written anothe: 
volume in his extreme old age, h: 
might have completed the quotation and 
called it “Confident To-morrows.” For 
to the day of his death he was stub 
bornly sanguine. A praiser of past tim: 
he was also a prophet of the better new 
time to come. 

This characteristic he shared with 
the men of the New England heroic age 
They were perhaps the most unbending 
meliorists that this earth has ever seen 
They knew that the world was bad in 
many respects, but they believed that it 
could be made over. It was for them 
to set about the work. In the existence 
of a great national injustice like slavery 
they saw a challenge which was to be 
taken up and taken up hopefully. Emer 
son at once applied himself to cutting 
away its intellectual foundations. Garri 
son let loose his inexorable propaganda. 
And the strange thing to us doubters i 
that they not only hoped but expected 
to succeed. As the transcendenta) phil 


osophers of New England conceived of 
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the world of thought as something to be 
made over under their plastic touch, so 
did the reformers look upon political er- 
ror and public wrong as simply the raw 
material for them to work with and 
subdue to their own will and sense of 
right. There was an immense hopeful- 
ness in that age and a kindling expec- 
tation of mighty revolutions. These 
things, too, Col. Higginson typified in 
his own person, both at the time and 
afterward. 

He was happily endowed with a sense 
of humor, which helped to keep life 
weet for him and, no doubt, prevented 
him from fretting away his strength. 
For the absurdities about him he had a 
keen eye, and did not overlook the whim- 
sicalities or weaknesses of the men 
with whom he was making common 
cause His amusing paper, a few years 
ago, on “The Eccentricities of Reform- 
ers’ was a delicious example of the way 
in which he could indulge in what 
George Eliot called the “laughter of the 
intellect tut Col. Higginson was the 
kindest of men, ever willing to help 
the literary striver. As a reviewer for 
many years, especially of poetry, he was 
brought into touch with a large num. 
ber of young writers, to whom he played 
the part of a generous but sagacious 
godfather. They will miss him now; 
as will also the many who may have 
had but slight personal contact with 
him, but who liked to think of him as a 
dignified and genial figure still shining 


the tender light of a day that is dead. 


NATIVE JOURNALISM IN EGYPT. 
Cairo, April 20. 

When a European editor and a Euro- 
pean newspaper manager were ordered 
to leave Egypt last December, it became 
evident that the Government had decid- 
ed to show a firm hand by means of the 
press. These two men were conducting 
a French-Arable paper owned by Na- 
tionalisits, and they were expelled by 
their respective congula because of an 
article attacking the Khedive. At about 
the game time the Coptic paper, Al 
Watan, received its second warning un- 
der the press law; and the month be- 
fore, the extremist paper, Al Lewa, 
founded by Moustapha Kamel, the young 
head of the Nationalist party, received 


either journal commits another offence, 
it goes out of existence. And it is not! 
an easy matter for an editor to tell ex- 
actly when he is going too far, as wit- 
ness the fact that the Coptic paper re- 


ceived its last warning for writing a’ self-government gradually, whereas the official organ; and in the very first week 
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criticism upon Arabic literature. Anoth- 
er proof of this unintentional offensive- 
ness came last summer when an Amer- 
ican missionary review, Al Mourshed, 
saw fit to suppress itself forever. It 
had reprinted an English article upon 
the Moslem religion. This policy of the 
Jovernment is a wide departure from 
the attitude of the Earl of Cromer, who 
regarded the native press as a safety 
valve for pent-up patriotism. 

In an illiterate country like Egypt, it 
may be fairly said that the native press 
gives an almost certain indication of 
the most advanced stage of education. 
These daily articles by natives should 
show the existence ofany literary achieve- 
ment. And, above all, they ought to 
bring forth the real mental capacity of 
the higher Egyptians who are seeking 
constitutional government and the evac- 
vation of the British. In a recent arti- 
cle in Der Tag, Berlin, Dr. Carl Peters 
said: “The Nationalist movement is 
conducted by the edueated elements, 
such as officials, teachers, journalists, 
and students.” Had Dr. Peters confin- 
ed his statement to “journalists and stu- 
dents,” he would have spoken more ac- 
curately. Indeed, when on February 20, 
1910, Boutros Pasha, the Prime Minis- 
ter of Egypt, was murdered by a politi- 
cal assassin, the London Times said that 
“the root of the mischief is the Egyp- 
tian press.” It meant the Nationalist 
press; for the Arabic newspapers which 
are published in Egypt may be divided 
into three’ classes. The smallest but 
most respectable class comprises jour- 
nals like Al Mokattam, which favors the 
British occupation. These are almost 
entirely edited and owned by foreign- 
ers, especially Syrians, who treat the 
Egyptian Nationalist and his  preten- 


tions to self-government with the ut-| 


most contempt. The second class is 
composed of the Coptic, or native Chris- 
tian papers. They are also pro-English 
at heart, though their chief stock-in- 
trade consists in declaring that the 
British government neglects the Copt 
and favors the Mohammedan. But, strict- 
ly speaking, these Coptic newspapers 
are rarely included in the term “Egyp- 
tian press.” as used, for instance, by 
the Times, nor are they included in 
what is about to be said concerning the 
Nationalist press. The reason is that 
the Coptic newspapers are not represen- 


|tative, as the entire Coptic community | 


amounts to less than 8 per cent, of the 


population. The Mohammedan newspa-| 


pers which speak for the Egyptian Na- 
tionalist party are made up of the jour- 
nals that are read by the moderate and 


lextremist deems himself worthy of im- 
mediate constitutional government. The 
only way in which one can judge the 
capability of the Egyptian Nationalist 
is by his press. Let us see how he re- 
veals himself. 

In a recent article contributed to the 
Nation (July 28, 1910) by Saint Nihal 
Singh, entitled “English Literature in 
India,” there appears the statement that 
“hundreds of thousands of natives in 
India now speak and write faultless 
English; millions of boys and girls to- 
day are acquiring a more or less inti- 
mate acquaintance with the English and 
American masters of prose, poetry, and 
drama.” There could not be a more 
striking contrast to the situation in 
Egypt. It might be said that many edu- 
cated Egyptians speak and write fault- 
less French. But the native papers op- 
pose in every conceivable way the in- 
troduction of the English language, The 
Ministry of Education announced last 
August that it was going to import 
twelve English teachers to teach Eng- 
lish in the secondary schools; and the 
moment the fact became known the na- 
tive press covered the English Adviser 
with a torrent of abuse. In the Egyp- 
tian University the courses of lectures 
have now been increased to eight; of 
these four are given in the Arabic lan- 
guage, three in French, and one in Eng- 
lish, that being English literature. 

So far from the Nationalist press op- 
posing instruction in English, one would 
think that it would do the utmost to en- 
courage these foreign professorships. 
Mohamed Said Pasha, the present Prime 
Minister, wrote rather strongiy on this 
subject as far back as the year 1888: 


We are unable to cite a single Egyptian 
who, knowing Arabic exclusively, has been 
either distinguished, or even made a name, 
in modern sciences; a single Egyptian who 
has been able, with the Arabic language 
alone, to acquire complete instruction and 
education. On the contrary, we have others, 
who, with ro better intellectual qualifica- 
| tions than the former, but knowing one 
| European language and having made their 
studies in this language partly in Europe 
and partly in Egypt, have become really 
accomplished men. 


The Prime Minister is himself an exam- 
ple of the highly educated Egyptian who 
speaks French as well as he does Arabic, 
but not one word of English. Yet the 
native press, jealous in its care of the 
‘sacred tongue of Mohammedanism, and 
also because of its intense hatred of 
leverything English, fights the introduc- 
ition of English teachers on every occa- 
jsion. Here we have an illustration of 





by the extreme Nationalists. It is dim. | the difference in character between the 
its second warning. In other words, i | cult to define the difference between Indian and the Egyptian. 


these parties, unless one were to say | 


The most effective test of the native 


that the moderate Nationalist seeks the | editor is the character of the articles 


‘while the extremist demands it in praec- 


‘evacuation of the British in theory,| which he employs to undermine the 
| British influence. A year ago the Na- 


tice. The moderate desires to receive tionalist party appointed AJ Shaab as its 
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barrister-at-law, who is also a bey. It 
was entitled “The Withdrawal of Eng- 
land from Egypt.” We select three sen 
tences as typical: 


In Malta and Gibraltar I noticed that 
England’s policy was entirely the one of a 
nation about to withdraw. This, together 
with the rumored intention of evacuating 
Cyprus, will suffice to convince us of the 
fact that England no longer appreciates 
the route to India via the Suez Canal. 

On my return to Egypt, I was asked to 
account for the present financial crisis, 
and I then said that it was due probably 
to the English people’s intention to leave 
Egypt; and that in such a case the mer- 
chants, banks, and companies must collect 
their outstanding money and cease giving 
them any more. 

Now, were a person who is not ac- 
quainted with the mind of the educated 
Egyptian to read the above lines, he 
would instantly say: “Here is some iron- 
ical satire of rather an unusual order.” 
But this article is merely one of the 
numerous revelations of educated intel- 
ligence. What is of vastly more impor- 
tance, it reveals the capacity of the edi- 
tor of the official organ of the largest 
party in Egypt, at a time when, to quote 
the words of Lord Milner, “as a poten- 
tially independent state Egypt is hav- 
ing a last chance. Is she capable of 
profiting by it?” In his report for 1906 
Lord Cromer said: R 

I do not remember ever to _ have 
read in any of the newspapers of 
which I am now speaking, a_ single 
accurate, well-argued, or useful article 
on such matters as finance, education, 
or the working of the judicial system. On 
the whole, I think it may be said with 
truth that a constant perusal of those 
vernacular papers which strongly advocat« 
Egyptian autonomy is well calculated to 
convires any one who, like myself, is most 
desirous to afford reasonable sympathy to 
Egyptian aspirations, that the rapid reali- 
zation of those aspirations would be dis- 
astrous to the Egyptians themselves and to 
all interested in the welfare of Egypt. I! 
commend the above remarks to the atten- 
tion of the writers in these newspapers. 
Notably, I would observe that, if they wish 
to be taken seriously, and to obtain the ear 
of any but those who are wholly ignorant 
of Egyptian affairs, they will do well to 
base their conclusions on real instead of on 
purely imaginary facts. 

No impartial person could possibly 
come to any other conclusion in regard 
to the Egyptian’s potentialities as exhib- 
ited by his journalism, which is virtual- 
ly his sole literary achievement at the 
present. Indeed, we are inclined to go 
further than Lord Cromer, and say that 
the really sad aspect ef the situation is 
that the young Egyptians inherit quali- 
ties which a little education seems to 
intensify, and not to eradicate. Of the 
University of El Azhar in Cairo, to 
which 9,800 students are attached, Dr. 
Martin Hartmann, the Arabic scholar 
says: 

In reality the University has always been 
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laziness, and the passion for intrigue have 


celebrated orgies. 


It is that passion for intrigue which 
the native carries into his newspaper 
work; both the proprietors and the writ- 
ers regard their journals as part and 
parcel of their personal plots. 

D. W. KiITTREDG! 


' 
Correspondence 
THE ENGLISH IN INDIA 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE Na 
SIR It would not have occurred 
© write you on so difficult and stormy a 
ct as India had I not been told 
as | am on the point of sailing for Eu 


rope, that a number of American newspa 


en are travelling through the peninsula 
Naturally, the majority of these gentl 
possibly all of then realizing how 
plex is the society ipon whit 
report will write with reserve and 
partiality. There is danger, however, that 
some of them, under injunctions from ‘ 


home office, or in the desire “to send ir 
something spicy,” or through lack of ti 

to study the question, may influence publ 
opinion in the United States to an exter 
not warranted by their knowledge of I: 
dian affairs. 


We are too apt to regard India as a 
vast ountry nhabited by Hindus It 
a vast ountry, but it is no more popu 
lated by Hindus exclusively than Europ 


is by Latins. The Hindus, racially speak 
ing, form no more than a majority of the 
occupants of this great peninsula, and even 
they are divided into clans such as 
Bengalese, Mahrattas, Rajputs, etc., that 
rarely if ever look upon each otaer with 
a friendly eye More serious still is the 
cleavage along religious lines The con- 
tempt, the loathing, the bitter hatred whica 
here actuate the Hindu, and, let us say, 


the Mahometan, are incomprehensibk Oil 
and water will mix as readily as thes 
two sects will pull together in amicable 
union 


Nor are the Hindus themselves a aomo- 
geneous community They are split up 
into countless castes that are as distinct 
as if stone walls divided them. They may 
not eat, they may not marry outside their 
own circle, nor may they do work of any 
kind which has not been exclusively theirs 
for generations. This slavery may be self- 
imposed, but it is no more to be escaped 
than the law of gravitation It has been 
for ages, and will remain for no one can 
tell how many centuries to come, tae one 
absolutely dominant factor in the Hindu‘'s 
existence Naturally, the institution of 
caste lends itself to--if it is not based up- 
on—a ranging of the people on different 
social planes, each caste holding its own 
place in the seale, from which no human 
power seems capable of dislodging it. The 
whole Hindu system is founded on a strict- 
ly ordered and horribly cruel inequality. 
To our democratic ears the cry: ‘India for 


the Hindus,” sounds as the yearnings of an 


oppressed nation for self-government, and 


it enlists our sympathy and something of | 


our support Woaat does this cry mean to 


of its existence it printed an article by a a theological seminary in which inefficiency, the Hindu himself Individual freede 


equality of all, the opening up of all av 
nues of progress to all native of very 


eed, race, and caste indifferently’? To 
Hindu who lectures in our ties on It 
affairs, and who stirs our blood by the re 
ital of his alleged wrongs, it means noth 
ing of the sort It means the handing 
over to the Hindus of the reins of gov 
ernment that they may rule in their own 
fashion—the upper castes holding all offices 
handling all public moneys, dispensing th: 


ent substitute for Justice 


Every American must wish that Indians 


av, sooner or later, enjoy real 


ernment, although the failure of tr 


publ tt aintain themselves wit! 
tropics should make him doubtful of 
diate success If he visits their land and 
his yes, he will recognize the magn 
tude of the task of fitting this congeries of 
people to guide their own destini« rhey 
have peaking generally, always been ruled 
I other in experience which has lef 
} t haracter ind i 
ipl l potit il kbor rl iT 
hopetesst gnorant Out of above tpre 
! lred ol han fi I 
el ] 3s than one! lhion wor n, car read 
or write any languag: What t! 
of agriculturists requires is peac« 


universal primar education, unbia 


inbought administration of justice for 


foundation eton upon which any | 
onomic and social structure n ! 

ed All xeept ur ersal | 

tr I h rule rra i t illed 

given to India, t les other benefit 

way of industry or erce irrigat 

higher educatior In addition, thers 

earnest effort to take the nat } 

more nte t ind t tru ‘ 
with ! w ! actual w r 

of id nistratior leastina ents He 

who would encourage a sudden and t 

termination of the British raj would be 

discreet as a man entering a powder maga 

zine with a lighted torch in his hand. Such 


counsel, if followed, would be attended 


by massacres. of white men, women, and 
children, in comparison with which Delhi 
and Cawnpore would be afternoon teas 


Much is made of an assumed determina 
tion on the part of the British to treat the 
natives with contempt, and especially to 
have nothing to do with them socially. Put 
yourself in the place of the British officials 
before condemning them. How can they en- 
ter into friendly relations with a Brahman 
who looks upon them as unclean, their very 
touch pollution; who cannot eat with ther 
who regards their wives and daughters as 
lost to all shame, and characterizes them in 
words that may not be translated; who will 
not receive them in his house or permit 
them to cast their defiling eyes upon the 
female members of his family? With the 
very best of intentions, and a hearty desire 
to cultivate cordial terme with him, what 
can the British officials do? While I was 
camping out in Mysore my attention was 
called to a captain of police, a Chitpavin 
Brahman, detailed to guard the Governor of 
Bombay, then visiting those parts. “He is 
my subordinate,” 
“but he would be disgraced and lose casts 


said his excellency to me 


were he to dine with me, for in his eyes | 


;am unclean.” 


It is idle to contrast our own attitude ip 
the Philippines with that of the British 
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India We bought the former (“Ten form the legislature.” (“Elliot's Debates,” | publican, it is well to remember that he 

llions of niggers, at $2 a head,” was Tom IV, 328.) championed republican government at all 
Reed's description of the transaction), and James Wilson, too, defined a democracy | only in the sense that he despised repre- 

announced our platform from the first—| and a republic in the same words. “A re-| sentative government less than he despised 
to rule the islands in the interest of the| public or democracy,” says his definition, | direct and collective government by the 
atives and to train the latter to govern (is) where the people at large retain the | people. HERBERT S. SWAN. 


themselves. The British acquired India by| supreme power and act either collectively New York, May 11, 1911 





conquest—not from the peasant and land-|or by repré sentation.”” (‘Elliot's Debates, 
holder, but from their masters, substitut-| II, 435.) HOWE AND WASHINGTON. 
just and kindly rule for the tyranny According to Jefferson a democracy was 
ression of their predecessors. What/the most republican government possible. TO THE EpITOR oF THE NATION: 
done to raise the standard of liv-| The degree of democracy in a government, Sik: In your notice of the “Mili- 
lucate, to fight the plague, to miti-|irdeed, was to him the measure of its re- | tary Study of the American Revolution,” by 
vate the horrors of famine, to irrigate, to! publicanism “The further the -departure Charles Francis Adams, you criticise the 
levelop, should be remembered to their credit|from direct and constant control by the | operations of Howe and Washington. In my 
for they were under no obligation, other | citizens,”’ he said, ‘“‘the less has the govern- opinion, neither of these commanders can 
than moral. to do these things. To have! ment of the ingredient of republicanism.” | be censured for blunders. Sailing down the 
distracted country a hundred years | (Works, Ford's Ed, X, 28.) New Jersey coast in a fine fleet was cer- 
of peace, justice, and order en Madison, however, it must be admitted, | tainly an easier task for Howe than march- 
fair treatment repeatedly defined republicanism in terms ing an army across the country to Phila- 
India after a three months’ resi- | of representative government. (Fed. Nos. 10, delphia, through a hostile population, sub- 
no means idly spent, with a lively | l4, 37, 39, 57.) He, unlike others, divided all jected to all the dangers that attend mili- 
y own ignorance and a reluc- |anti-monarchical and anti-aristocratic gov- | tary movements 
in judgment on either rulers or|ernments into two classes, republics and Until a few years ago, regular communi- 
C. F. Goopricu | democracies In the former, the people cation was maintained between the Brandy- 
legislated through representatives; in the| wine flour mi&s and New York by means 
latter in person, and in the fashion of @ of sailing vessels. As they competed suc- 
big assembly or folkmote. But in defining | cessfully with the modern forms of trans- 
____ | republican government as essentially repre- | portation, these big sloops and schooners 
AND REPUBLICAN GOVERN- | ,, ntative, Madison stood alone. John Adams | egyid not have found the voyage a long or 
MENT indeed, severely criticised Madison's defini- | qajfieult one. Anyhow, the mancuvre was 
rue Epiror or THE NATION: tion, saying, that “his distinction between | successful, for, as Mr. Adams intimates. 
A republican form of government|a republic and a democracy, cannot be! owe was able to oppose Washington at 
ot prejudi to a democratic form of | justified. A democracy is as really @ Fe-| the Brandywine with the better and strong- 
government and the Constitution of the| public as an oak is a tree, or a temple a) ,. army. 
United States in guaranteeing “to every | building” (“Life and Works,” X, 378.) Then, again, as to Burgoyne. Mr. Adams 
‘ yn a republican form of If the initiative, the referendum, and the says Washington should have gone north 
does not preclude any State|recall are not outside the pale. of Hamil- immediately after Howe had left New 
on from adopting such direct |tcn’s republicanism, then, those, who assays York. Washington could not have known 
law-making as the initiative | him as their oracle in all things political, how long a period would elapse before Howe 
resumed active operations, and what would 
his interior lines have become as soon as he 
had started north? 

The awful realities that confronted a rev- 
|; olutionary general in 1777 cannot be well 
appreciated by cultured gentlemen of our 
age, however great their accomplishments. 


Q. 


or such means of popular | might well be expected to join the Arizona 

as is afforded by the |and Oregon contingents in singing hosannas 

government to the|te the new democracy. Although republican- 

government opposed to|ism seems to have had a connotation of 

r that government was a/representative government to Hamilton, I 

vy in which the electorate as- | know of no passage in his works that as- 

and administered it in person, or|cribes this to be one of its fundamental 
by representa-/|end essential features. Republican govern- 

the people ent to him, too, was anti-monarchism Hopewell, N. J., May 12. 
ruaranty clause in the Con rhe exclusion of all constitutional rank he 





Mr. Gorham in the conven- |‘ denominated the corner-stone of republi- . c 
erprising citizen might erect | can government.” (Fed. No. 39.) Having de- ARCHIVES IN WASHINGTON 


monarchy in a particular | fined republicanism in terms opposed to TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
rather together partisans | monarchy, Hamilton, unlike Madison, did | Sir: Recently I was in Washington, and 
might extend his views/not define democracy in terms of anti-re- | there saw some of the priceless documents 
ttate, and threaten to estab | publicanism Expressly, Hamilton never in the archives of the State Department, 
ny over the whole—and the/n ade any clear-cut distinction between re- | such as the petition which Benjamin Frank- 
vernment be compelled to remain| publicanism and democracy, but that he/lin tried to present to George III, the 
ve witness of ite own destruc tacitly did so we are justified in assuming, | treaties of peace of the Revolutionary war, 
Although eleven members took part | Gouverneur Morris's charge to the contrary the war of 1812, the war with Spain, the 
this clause, not one uttered | notwithstanding (“Elliot's Debates,” I,| Emancipation proclamation, and numerous 
wht that could be construed as hos-/| 450; II, 254.) In the Carrington letter, he|other treaties. These valuable documents 
democracy: All agreed that some|gullefully asserted that he was “affection-|and, in fact, all the records of the State 
1 againet the establishment of |ately attached to the republican theory.” | Department, are piled carelessly, one on 
in any State was necessary for, (Works, Fed, Ed. IX, 534.) He never suf- top of the other, in wooden cases in a room 
ranquillity and integrity of the union i ficiently compromised himself to assert | which is far from fireproof, in the State, 

he Federatiat, too, avowed this to be its|cither his affection or his attachment for! War, and Navy building. 

Irpowe democracy | had been hoping that some one would 
, Confederacy founded on republican At heart Hamilton believed, of course, in apply the lesson taught by the Albany fire 
les, and composed of republican] oth monar hy and aristocracy. His justi- |to this case, but as no one has I am taking 

the iperintending government | fication of these forms of government Was the liberty of drawing your attention to the 

irly to possess authority to de-|rather unique. Although he thought the rich | patter, in the hope that you may use your 

¥ terol. my Lh sherry °F lund learned vicious, as well as the plain | influence to have something done to nrotect 

lpeople, yet their vices, he contended, par-|tiese treasures An appropriation of a 

Pinckney aleo held that a re | ti king less of moral depravity, were of a/cecuple of thousand dollars would at least 
government did not mean any| more virtuous kind, and consequently more insure their safety. It is a shame that 
lfavorable to the state’s prosperity than Congress has not done this already, al- 

y was also to him a re publican | those of the poor and ignorant. (‘Elliot's though I am told that every session the 

nment. “A republic,” he sald, “fis a| Debates,” II, 267.) But in case it ts not)| matter has been brought up in one way or 

rnment] there the people at large ladmitted that democracy, according to! another. Hupert W. Fow Le. 
Mectively or ty representagion, Hamilton's definitions, is essentially re- Boston, May 8. 


form of government, but a de 
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MISPRINTS IN DEFOE, 


To THE EpITror OF THE NATION: 

Sir: An interesting error in the text of 
“Robinson Crusoe,” which has just come 
to my attention, has apparently not been 
pointed out before. At any rate, no mod- 
ern edition that I have seen corrects the 
reading. 

In the description of the storm in Yar- 
mouth Roads (Aitken’s edition, Vol. I, p 
10), occurs the sentence, “. . . we rode 
with two anchors ahead, and the cables 
veered out to the better end.”’ Should 
not “better end,” which makes no par- 
ticular sense as it stands, be read bitter 
end, the “better” of the old editions—it 
stands thus in the first, third, fourth, and 
sixth, and probably in all the others—being 
the typesetter’s misreading of the MS.? In 
support of this emendation it is only ne« 
essary to quote an instance of the use of 
the term cited in the New English Dic- 


tionary under bitter end: 


Capt Smith: “Seaman’s Grammar” 
(1627): “A Bitter is but the turne of a 
Cable about the Bits, and veare it out by 
little and littl And the Bitters end is 
that part of the Cable doth stay within 
boord.”’ 


The occurrence of “‘veere’’ in both pas- 
sages makes it virtually certain that De- 
foe was using the nautical term. 

Two other passages which contain unsat- 
isfactcry readings have come to my at- 
tention. The first, p. 137, line 23, is an 
y»bvious corruption, though the general 
sense is clear: “fancying the seeing the 
mainland, and in an inhabited country.’’ 
The second is the use of abated on p 
188, line 5. 
what is meant, and some modern editions 


Abated seems the opposite of 


correct silently to abetted, which seems 
a good guess 

It is worth while, in this connection, to 
mention the fact that the text of Aitken’'s 
attractive edition of Defoe’s narratives is 
not as reliable as is generally supposed 
It seems to be pretty generally followed 
n present-day editions. The de luge edi- 
tion prepared by Dr. Maynadier, and sold 
widely with the imprint of various ‘So- 
cieties,”” is apparently a direct reprint of 
Aitken; it is certainly that, so far as 
“Robinson concerned. Ait- 
ken’s text is also taken as the basis of 
school editions of “Robinson Crusoe.”” But 
I have found, in a casual comparison of his 
text with that of the Ist, 4th, and 6th edi- 
tions of “Crusoe,” 
fortunately not to be relied on. 

It is not necessary to do more than cite 
a few instances. The text is, of course, 
modernized in spelling, punctuation, etc. 
This, however, does not justify the editor 
in expanding the colloquial contrac- 
tions of the text, such as ‘‘ha’,”’ “I'm” (p. 
104), ‘“‘th’other’’ (p. 104); or in spasmodi- 
cally correcting the grammar—as changing 
the “run” of the old text to ran, in one 
sentence, and leaving it unaltered in the 
next (p. 267, lines 1 and 3), changing 
“who” to whom (p. 300, line 11; p. 311, 
line 12), modernizing “‘fleet’’ to float in one 
passage (p. 256), and leaving it in another 
(p. 290), and falling into a similar incon- 
s'stency when the original reading in two 
cases is ‘“‘other’’ instead of the modern 
others (p. 161, line 17; p. 301, line 9%) 

That this is not characteristic of ‘‘Rob- 
insen Crusoe’ only I have proved by com- 


Crusoe” is 


that its accuracy is un- 


The Nation 


paring with Aitken the first and second 
editions of “Duncan Campbell.” Here, in 
a passage picked out at random, I find: p. 
105, lines 15, 20, ‘“tis” and ‘“‘can’t’’ pre- 
served, as in the original; do., line 13, 
‘Duncan” dropped before ‘“‘Campbell’’; p 
106, line 22, ‘“‘don't’”’ expanded to do not; 
p. 107, line 36, do instead of “too”; p. 108, 
line 3, the mistaken interrogation point of 
the early editions preserved; do., line 26, 


the time instead of “that time’; p. 110, 


line 6, it is instead of ‘tis’; do., line 35, 
sight; up steps instead of ‘sight Steps 
up”; p. 115, line 16, on instead of “in”; 


do., line 19, and instead of ‘“‘or’’; do., line 
20, very kind instead of “‘kind’’; p. 120, line 

32, back instead of “‘beck’’; etc. 
Apparently there is still opportunity for 
an ambitious editor of Defoe 
WILLIAM T. HASTINGS. 


Brown University, May 10 
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A reform of poetry is always accom- 

panied by a reform of versification— 

witness Wordsworth and Hugo. Every 
schoo! has its characteristic measure, 
whether blank verse, heroic couplet, or 
sonnet. The ages of Elizabeth, of Anne, 
of Victoria had each a rhythm of its 
own—Marlowe’s “mighty line,” Pope’s 
and Tenny- 


London: J. M. 


even systole and diastole 


5O1 


son’s nostalgic cadences. Nor are the 
anxious staccato, the doubtful resolu- 
tions, the fluttering suspensions of our 
day less indicative. Either the respira- 
tion of the time is troubled or the poets 
have not yet succeeded in taking its 
pulse. 

Even Mr. Rice, whose “Immortal 
Lure” shows a sense for dramatic situa- 
tion if not for dramatic architectonics, 
has an unpleasant habit of catching his 
breath in the midst of what should be 
by rights blank verse and Interjecting 
one or more short lines, which, how- 
ever admirably they may represent the 
dissolution of soul that passes current 
nowadays for tragedy, suggest as clear- 
ly a disintegration of prosody too. It is, 
however, when the poet is brought face 
to face with the modern problem in his 
own person, as in lyric poetry, that the 
uncertainty of his metre becomes most 
striking. Here are three attempts to 
confront much the same sort of subject 
matter, with three different measures 
by as many versifiers. The firsi is from 
Mr. Smith’s “Blossom of the Sea” and 
is called, elusively enough, “Shadows”: 
OQ Earth, colossal charnel heap, 

To thee all life must tribute give; 

Thou dost the dead of ages keep, 

Shalt be the grave of all that live. 


O Earth, from days of dawning time 
Hast thou been steeped in purple flood; 
The monsters of the early prime 
Contending drenched thee in their 


blood. 


But man with more undying wrath 
The trail of slaughter hath pursued; 
The taint of blood is on his path, 
His brow with brother's blood im- 
bued. 


O Earth, thou art the nurse of life 
O Earth, thou givest man his breath! 
rhen why this universal strife, 
And why this carnival of death? 


Is man in all the doom and din 

But plaything for the whirling gust? 
Is Life—this life that stirs within 

A passing eddy in the dust? 


The second is a “Song of a Weary 

World,” by Mr. Phillpotts, whose little 

book of verse, by the way, will seem to 

admirers of his novels but a doubtful 

venture: 

——But so came Man, out of the ages 
blown— 

A shining master-bubble on the crest 

Of the last wave that Life had upward 
pressed— 

And claimed me for his own. 


At first I joyed in him as at a boon; 
Then wakened evil on my startled face, 
Until I cursed this comprehending race, 
And envied the dead moon. 


His purposes and good, his rights and 
wrongs, 

Choke the sweet air, the clamors of bis 
claim 

Deafen my ear, deride his Mother's aim, 

And strangle Nature's songs 


Lusting and lying, murdering his kind— 
Each stronger kingdom at a weaker's 
throat— 





IOKM 


discordant note 


mind 


rieks the 


monster with a 


forever 


f my dust—last and supreniest 


es lifting on from age to age 


mscious creature's awful pilgrimage 


ns the eyes of space 


third example, addressed to Paleo 


lithic Man, is from Miss Newman's “Ad 


venturers”: 


prognathic skull was moulded up 


har with thee th mark of Cain? 


h 


sloping 


hudder at the thickened ne 


thy 


houlders to thy 


how 
heek? 
Dow, 


ing 


mind m 


tself that I might 


ct is that for this anthropologi- 


ethnological sentiment which 
be popular just 


have developed no inevitable form 


we 
But 
of 
well. 


now, 


80 


remark seems to be true 
other of sentiments 
the enthusiasm of democracy, 
which Walt Whitman constituted 
the But Walt Whit- 
man seems to have had no very large or 
influential posterity, in spite of a few 
inheritors of his spirit like Mr. Traubel 
“My Dead Comrade, 


the 
many 


same 
our as 
There is 
of 


himself prophet 


his lines on 


WwW 


with 
for W 
dead! 

the close 


oO great 


was 


dead comrade—my 
bedside—it 


my 
I sat by your of 
day 

| heard the drip of the rain on the roof of 
the house 

light shadowed—departing, departing— 
You also departing, departing 

You and the light, companions in life, 


too 


now, 

companions in death, 

Retiring to the shadow, carrying elsewhere 
the of 

I sat by your bedside, I held your hand 

Once you opened your O look of rec- 

O look of bestowal! 


benediction your sunbeams 


eyes 
ognition! 

From you to me then passed the commission 

of the future, 

From you to me that minute, from your 
veins to mine, 

Out of the flood of passage, 
away with the tide, 

hand that touched mine 


that touched mine, near, O 


as you slipped 


From your from 


your soul 
so near 


Filling the heavens with stars 


Entered 


power 


hone upon me and out of me, the 
of spring, the of the 


and the wheat, 


the seed 
roae 

As of father to son, as of brother to broth 
f 


; of god 
lead! 


’ 


oO god' 


certain about these efforts 


. 
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is the disposition to abandon the older 
forms of verse with the shifting of the 
feeling which they once represented. 
Miss Keller, for instance, whose writ- 


ings are always significant as revela- And toppling 


tions of an exceptional consciousness, 
has a poem, in celebration of the stone 
walls of New England, which is of par- 
ticular interest as an example of the 
manner in which poetic observation is 
affected by her peculiar circumstances. 
While some of the impressions seem 
merely borrowed and second-hand, much 
of her work sounds true to the condi- 
tions. But the important matter is her 
lack of confidence in the power of tra- 
ditional measures to reproduce her state 
of mind: 


ar O hear! In the historian walls 


the beat 


He 
and tumult of the struggle 
freedom. 


blood-stained 


for 


Sacred, walls, your peaceful 
front 

Sheltered the fateful fires of Lexington; 

Builded to fence green fields and keep the 
he 


OCAT 


at 
the 
stern battle; 
Lowly boundaries of the freeman’s farm, 
Ye grew the rampart of a land at war; 
And still 
Between the age of monarchs and the age 
When farmers in their flelds are kings... . 


pasture, 
frowning 


rds 


breastworks of 


ve cross the centuries 


Sing, walls, in lightning words that shall 
cause the world to vibrate, 

Of the democracy to come, 

Of the swift, teeming confident thing! 

We are part of it—the wonder and the ter- 


ror and the glory! . 


O eloquent, sane walls, instinct with a new 
faith, 
are barbarous, incongruous, 
with the greatness of reality 
Walls wrought in unfaltering effort, 
Sing of our prosperity, the joyous harvest 
Of the labor of lusty toilers 


but great 


Even Mr. Phillips, whose ear for 
rhythm is so unusually fine, is betrayed, 
by a dissatisfaction with 
tles for his new wine, into a rather 
anomalous attempt to coerce a naturally 
stichic verse into stanzas—or, perhaps, 
the other way about, to deprive a nat- 
urally stanzaic verse of rhymes. Of his 
“New Inferno” the lines on Napoleon 
are by far the best; the remainder of 
the poem is vague and deficient in ac- 
tuality: 

Behold the Cause! 
All 
With 


’ he answered, and I saw 
Alp, 
behind him 


mctionless, upon a frozen 


lreary stare and hands 
clasped, 
Corsican 


world. .. 


rhe who shook and lost the 


Then, as he spoke, slow flakes began to 
fall, 

And white in 
or stood, 

Roofed the 
mind, 


glassed 


his own dreams the Emper- 


by purple vault of his own 


\nd upon a giacier of the soul 


when the dreamy storm had ceased to 
fall, 
Then I 


But 


perceived how many others stood 


the old bot-| 


Around him, Marshals, Captains, soldiers 
old, 
Comrades of many battles of the Earth... . 


Now falling pyramids I seemed to see, 

cities, fire, and burning 
towns, 

Whirlwinds of cavulry, storms of spears, 
and heard 

Trumpets and neighing, drums, cannon, and 
cries. 


How good to hear the patter of earthly 
rain, 

After that silert arctic of the soul; 

Noises of summer dawn and far away 


\ sweet monotony of creeping seas! 


Perhaps one of the most successful 
attempts to catch a new thrill with a 
metrical trap is Mr. Mackereth’s 
“Lion”: 


new 


the 
were 


a Lion in way; 
Heigho! his eyes wild! 
A bright, magnificent beast of prey, 
A daemon’s child. 
He scowled, and scowled, 
With bristling mane, 
And growled and growled 
Like an angry pain 
He stood aloof: I liked him well 
Heigho! his ivories! 
His lips were curled, 
fell; 
His breath steamed hot as the hate of hell, 
Hot from the heart of hell. 
His lithe mass, rhythmic as a wave, 
Sank rigid, to a passion wrought; 
He seemed some splendid sin, a brave 
Embodiment of treacherous thought... . 
I had nor lance, nor any spear, 
But a palm twig; 
No doubt had I, nor any fear: 
I stepped the gorgeous creature near 
And plucked his wig. ° . ; 
I tumbled the great tangled brute; 
His smelling brightness spurned; my foot 
I planted on nis flabby mouth: 
Prone lay he like a beast in a drought, ... 


I met 


and his smile was 


The morrow-morn a man in arms 
Fate that way drew; 

His life was sick with his soul’s harms, 
And him the Lion slew. 


This is quite modern and makes a 


|Suggestive pendant to Blake’s “Tiger.” 


On the other hand, Mr. Scott, who is 
something of an innovator, too, tries 
his hand at experiments with the rhym- 
ing system—sometimes with rather odd 
results: 

Upon my pathway shines the Soul of Part- 
ing, 

Whispering words that even silence never 

speaks: 
I gain your heart at last; the dole of Part- 


ing 
Gives me the fulness that my transport 
seeks. . 


It is ill to question a poet's sincerity. 
To whoever publishes a volume of verse 
in these days must be conceded the con- 
victions of his courage. But the fact 
remains that in one way or another 
most of these efforts seem a little facti- 
tious. The native feelings of humanity 
which carry conviction with them move 
to a simpler, more elemental beat. So it 
is in Dr. Burton’s threnody on the un- 
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timely death of his friend, Arthur Up 
son, the young poet: 


If there be torture for the dear ones gone, 
It must be in the thought that they are 
quite 
Forgotten: no ene soul to reckon on, 
Of all who pledged them faith in death's 
despite. 
Alas, Sad Heart, if thou return to see 
Another in thy place and strange to thee! 


Hear me, dear Arthur, by whatever shore 
Thou pacest! As the year brings round 
the rose, 
As winter wanes and all! the harshness 
goes 
Out of the ground; as balmier airs restore 
Midsummer's soft elysian miracle, 
And earth resumes the witch-work of her 
spell— 


I shall renew the sweet old habitudes 
Were ours, forget thee never, 
fond 
Each look and tone and word, as one who 
broods 


cherish 


On something sacred from a land beyond 

These present troublings;: hear the oath 
I swear: 

Where I am theu shalt be, 


forever there! 


Is this a little commonplace? Perhaps 
so; but at all events it does not make 
the mistake of confounding difference 
with distinction. There is, after all, a 
kind of virtue, not only in the bare as- 
sociations of the English pentameter, 
but in the replication of familiar echoes, 
in the suggestion of faint familiar 
tunes. It is some such cause as this to 
which the verse of the late Sophie Jew- 
ett owes at least a part of its charm, as 
in the little poem, “Brief Life”: 


He came with the wind of dawn, when ros: 

red clouds were flying; 
In the glory of his coming the old world 

drifted dim. 

He went when the evening star outwatched 
day's quiet dying: 

His path upon the sea made a_e white 
straight road for him 


Did he dream a radiant dream in some 
wistful place supernal? 
Did he hear the human call, follow and 
lose his way! 
Has the touch of earth on the child made 
strange to him things eternal! 
Is he heir to sorrow and love, being mor- 
tal for one swift day? 


Nor is Miss Whitney’s verse without 
something of the same quality modified 
by a kind of fancifulness personal to 
her: 


I will write letters to my friend the grass 
I will sing all my songs to lilac flowers. 
Gather the spices in the airs that pass 
And wrap my heart close shrouded to the 
hours 


I dread man’s huge impertinence; he creeps 
Thro’ the inviolate silences of Spring 
Like a marauder, waking that which sleeps 
To gather strength for lyric blossoming 


I will write all my letters to the grass 
The world shall be resolved into a cry 

Faint as a little voice that cries Alas! 
And I will laugh alone beneath the sky. 


In his “Chords of the Zither” Mr. 
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Scollard reévokes the spell of the Orient 
with its eternal antithesis of death and 
desire, of desert and aspiration: 


Night and the-desert and the quenchless 
stars— 
Unfathomed mysteries— 
The door whereto no mortal key unbars, 


Lo, all things change but these! 


} 


Night and the desert and the quenchless 
stars— 
I who have known your spell, 
Shall I one day, when Death's dark door 
unbars, 


* 


Learn the unfathomable 


In the death of Julia Ward Howe 
poetry has lost another friend and fa- 
miliar. 
are perhaps few, her “Battle Hymn of 
the Republic” is a poem that no one 


While her memorable pieces 


would willingly let dis Her last verse 
is written with her habitual evenness 
of temper—a little subdued, it may be, 
Particularly admirable 
are the composure and serenity with 


by the years. 


which in the manner of so many Eng 
lish poets she pronounces her valedi 
tion to a long and varied life 


I have made a voyage upon a golden river, 


"Neath clouds of opal and of amethyst 
Along its banks bright shapes were moving 
ever 
And threatening shadows melted into st 
The eye, unpractised, sometimes lo the 


current, 
Where some wild rapid of the tide did 


whirl, 
While yet a master hand beyond the torrent 
Freed my frail shallop from the perilous 

swirl 


Music went with me, fairy flute and viol 
The utterance of fancies half expressed 


And with these, steadfast, beyond pause or 


trial 

The deep, majesti throb of Nature's 
breast. 

My journey nears its clos in some still 
haven 


My bark shall find its anchorage of rest 
When the kind hand, which every good has 
given 
Opening with wider grace, shall give the 
best 


CURRENT FICTION 
iccount Rendered. By E. F. Benson 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co 

This story is built upon the old, old 
foundations—the impecunious lord, the 
designing dowager, the young and beau 
tiful governess who turns out to be a 
great heiress. Twenty times a year the 
assiduous reader of British iiction re 
news his acquaintance with these classic 
figures, this immortal situation. They 
would become unbearably tiresome to 
the American reader, if long familiarity 
with British fiction had not given him a 
secondary set of standards for arm-chair 

use purely, 

The original elements here are what 
may be called the incidental character 
of the dowager and the abrupt and dra- 
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matic ending. The dowager is, on the 
surface, very different from the type 
She is neither stately nor angular, but 
a brisk, merry, modern, oldish person 
who refuses to be old and prides herself 
on being, under all circumstances, th: 
life of the party. She unaffectedly likes 
the young governess for her own sak: 
But when the younger lady becomes a 
great catch, the elder crumbles into a 
wretched old party. There is a fo 
person in the action, a yourg soldier 
whom Violet (for Violet is the gover 
ness’s name, and violet the color oft 
eyes) has had a leaning toward, and 
who, with more than a leaning toward 
her, has nobly refrained from mak 
love to a mere governess. He is o 

ed to Cairo; shortly thereafter 

ness becomes millionairess, and it only 


remains for the dowager to t in e} 
dowagerly work. Discovering that Vio 
let's fancy for the soldier is the obstas 
to the matrimonial prosperity of tl 


needy lord, she pretends to have had a 


etter from Cairo announcing the ex 
engagement. So there you are: the 
marries the lord io i k 


not loves: the soldier comes ek 
the two fall desperately in 


are about to part in the name of 


when the dowager's trick is d 
Exit dowager Violet tells the trut 
her husband, whereupon exit magnat 


mous lord, over a cliff And then t 


vere two 


The Making of a Fortune. By Harriet 
Prescott Spofford Ne York: Harper 
& Bros 
This is a lady-like attempt to give to 

the meres airy nothing of a matri 

monial difficulty a local habitation in 
the enchanted realms of finance and 
strangely 


fashion. The setting is 
being in 
strokes 


as “those men in the millions,” “a wo 


flimsy, even for fairyland, 


dicated by such wavering 


man moving with those at the head of 
gay life,” and—a euphemistic appellation 
for the criminal classes—‘“the world of 
the lower order of graft.” Nor are the 
hero and heroine much more substantial 
than their surroundings; they, too, have 
every appearance of being spun out of 
the author's brain rather than modelled 
after actual human types Mr. Avers 
leigh is “a gentleman, of extremely good 
temper and good appearance, of an old 
family, as families go with us, with a 


great many engaging and endearing 


qualities,” “exceedingly temperate “in 


tuitively’” honest, and “a tower of 
strength” on Wall Street. This mighty 
man of affairs marries a village maiden 
who is pure angel, and towerd whom 
his attitude is one of “deplorable hu 
mility.”” While promoting her social 
triumphs and lavishing jewels upon her 
he is ever secretly consumed by the sus 
picion that she does not, cannot love 


him for himself alone, a sense of marital 
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a 
t significance which is the more touch- 
x since it would not necessarily ac- 


ompany the gentleman's other qualities 
n real life His spiritual abasement be- 
fore the lady, her child-like love of glit- 
tering adornment, the gift of a ruby 
poerure worth a quarter of a million, a 
crucial moment in a railway deal—and 
nothing is lacking to Mr. Aversleigh’'s 
ordeal. Rather than put her affection to 
the test by asking for the gems, he pur 
oins the necklace, has the setting filled 
with paste imitations, and covers up 
the theft by the pretended loss of a safe- 
key only to be overwhelmed by the 

fe jluntary offer of her jewels, noc- 
turnal mutterings having betrayed to 
er 1 need of funds. Having thus 
deftly tossed the unfortunate Mr. Avers 
leigh from one horn of the dilemma to 
the other, the author leaves him firmly 


impaled and still writhing. Some time, 
he will be 


mmntoOrT out of the 


able to take more 


Situation, 


William Ro 


Swift) 


Vaste By 
( Benjamin 
Brown & Co 


tine Pat 


Little 


rson 


enial Austrian dancing mas 


be barons, and lovel 


to be 


to 
the offsprin 
all feel 
interest 0 


duughters of cabmen 


lord though ill 
better Yet the 


Paterson's 


ezitimate, we 
stroncest 
not gilded 1 


story is 


habilitation but unconventional por 
It 

angel of 
that one 
hold 


the 


and marvellous language 


that t 


ture 
guardian 


} 
not ie 


often 


i dancing teacher: or 


duchess 


fiction | 


meets a so original as to 


(ne tele conversations in 


one 
of the night from her pillow 
per- 
the eve 


‘atti hours 


with a sleepy wit on his, about a 


plexing guest at her reception 


Sir John Marduke, spend 
the the 


had acquired in the slave trade 


ning before 


ing upon masses fortune his 
fr.thers 
theories test 


with a 


his socialistic 
falling 
of 


d finding 
in love 
the 


unhackneyed 


edl by his ons 


supposed daughter people, is 


drawn in a wholly way 


Su, too, the son in his unhesitating 
march toward marriage with the pret 
tv daughter of the cab-yard. So, too, the 
aspiring hansom-driver, and the truty 
terrible old aunts These are figures 
original to an extent: but it is in the 
language of each that is found real 
achievement in adaptation, the highest 
flieht of genius being dedicated to the 
lowest orders of society. In the slang of 
cabbies and thelr women-kind, of Lon 
don landliadies and their boarders, of 


ticket-of 
opulence of at 


porters, bottle-washers, and 


leave men, there is an 


talnment which is positively vast 


Pat | if. de Vere Stacpoole New 
Yor Duffield & Co 

Whetl wh a being as Patsy ever 

on land or sea, the present review- 

’ know, but, if not, then the 

arth ner as the world of fancy 


. 
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is richer, for his absence from the one 
and his presence in the other. Mr. Fan- 
shawe pictured him when he remarked: 
“Patsy, as far as I can understand his 
character, is a compound of Machiavelli, 
Bismarck, Puck, and one of Shake- 
fools all compressed into a 
page-boy in buttons.” This description 
was suggested to Fanshawe by Patsy’s 
latest trick of putting a cork into Lady 
Seagrave'’s ear-trumpet, which effective- 
ly interrupted conversation between her 
and Fanshawe’'s uncle, Gen. Grampound, 
and thus prevented the spoiling of an 
elopement between the general's nephew 
ward. No wonder that Miss 

thought that Patsy seemed 
had a lot to with our af- 
fairs’; but, as Fanshawe pointed out, 
“Ireland is an accident factory. These 
things could never happen in England.” 


speare’s 


and his 


Lestrange 
“to 


have do 


One is glad, therefore, that Mr. Stac- 
poole took such of his personages as 
were not already there to Ireland. The 
result is as delightful a tale as one 
reader at least has perused in many a 
day. It presents just one problem, and 


that an old one—how ‘to unite the hands, 
the hearts being joined fast enough, of 
the duly constituted 
authorities are resolved on 
keeping apart. Well, with Patsy to help 
it was not an impossible feat; and, be- 


two beings whom 


domesti« 


sides Patsy, to make matters livelier, 
are the M.P. who loses his glass eye in 
an unexpected encounter, with disas- 


trous Paddy Murphy, burglar 
and wag, and the children, who take the 
right side in the struggle with prompt 


results; 


ind charming instinct. 

The of Love. By Marcelle Ti- 
nayre. Translated by Alfred Allinson. 
New York: John Lane Co. 

It is due in part to a wise choice of 
setting that this story of a young con- 


Shadou 


love seems scarcely theatri- 
cal at all. The theatrical has been neu- 
tralized by the superstitions of the 
Limousin in which is situated our town 
of Monadouze. There the sense of im- 
pending fate is felt in the gulch and its 
in the village tolerance of a 
magician who “forges” his patient, in 
the chief hold which the curé has over 
people—the fear of death. Even 
from the sunshine of the beautiful town 
the of the shadow is never 
quite absent. To this setting Jean Fa- 
viéres is brougut, a poor, wasted man 
of twenty-three, to fight for life in the 
home of Dr, Cayrol, a widower, with a 
daughter, Denise, the senior of Jean by 
four years. The author proceeds to the 
business of the central theme, without 
apology reservation, as a recorder 
simply of the inevitable. But impulse 
and instinct are tempered by character 
in both hero and heroine, and the steps 
of their affection, from its first glimpse 
to its urgent necessities, furnish 1 story 
of a rare and awful power. The trans- 
lation reads like an original. 


sumptive’'s 


cataract, 


his 


memory 


or 
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WESTERN LANDS. 


Yosemite Trails. By J. Smeaton Chase. 
Boston. Houghton Mifflin Co. $2 net. 


Lights and Shadows of Life on the Pa- 
cific Coast. By S. D. Woods. New 
York. Frnk & Wagnalls Co. $1.20 net. 

Heroes of California. By George Whar- 
ton James. Boston: Little, Brown, & 
Co., $2 net. 

“Yosemite Trails,” if it gets as many 
readers as it deserves, will give a pow- 
erful impulse to the “See America, Too” 
movement. Though its author is an 
Englishman, he declares that Wawona 
Meadows is the most idyllic spot he has 
seen anywhere, and throughout his book 
he bubbles over with enthusiasm over 
the sights he enjoyed in the Yosemite 
Valley, with its surroundings, and in the 
High Sierra beyond. Three journeys te 
has made through this region, and t!e 
time is coming, he thinks, when the 
highlands of this great California range, 
with their superb features of mountain, 
forest, river, glacier, lake, and meadow, 
and lying under a climate of unequalled 
regularity and perfection, wili be the 
»ayground of America. Wonderful wa- 
terfalls there are, too, but Mr. Chase is 
inclined to think that too much em 
phasis has been placed on them, as com- 
pared with “the unequalled majesty «cf 
the cliffs’; and to these, therefore, he 
devotes more of his space than to the 
falls, giving four chapters to a descrip- 
tion of a circuit of the Yosemite rim, 
which he made with no companions, ex- 
cept the burres that carried his sup- 
phes, and on whose peculiarities he fre- 
quently stops to descant entertainingly. 
A lover of solitude is this writer, and ac 
likes it unadulterated and “enhanced by 
the presence of wind.” Never in his life 
was he happier than one night when, 
having made up his mind to sleep on the 
very crest of the precipitous El Capitan, 
he felt as if he might be the last sur- 
vivor on an asteroid. 


Mr. Chase has written a treatise on 
the conebearing trees of the California 
mountains, and in the present volume 
also he has much to say about “that 
magnificent zone of firs” which he can 
“never enter without a feeling that ap- 
proaches the religious.” The impressive- 
ness of the giant Sequoias seems to him 
of the architectural kind, giving the 
spectator an idea of how the Egyptians 
must have been affected by their vast 
temple-halls with the colossal figures of 
the king-gods of their race. But also, 
there are men who look on these big 
trees as mere curiosities, men who have 
indulged in the “childish, unsightly, and 
paltry practice” of marking them with 
the names of cities, states, and persons, 
thus, with their hideous tin labels, de- 
grading the groves to the level of 
freak museums. The author also bewails 
the names of some of the sceni¢ points 
and waterfalls of the Yosemite Valley 
iteelf—which, by the way, not being 
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really a valley, would have been bet- 
ter named Yosemite Gorge. By any 
name, however, it is a paradise for 
birds and men and flowers. 


Of the mountainous features of the 
Yosemite region Mr, Chase likes best 
the hemispherical mass of solid granite 
known as Half-Dome, which is one of 
the world’s geological wonders. Profes- 
sor Whitney. described it as “a new reve- 
lation in mountain forms,” and Mr. 
Chase remarks that “one looks upon it 
almost as one would gaze at some ma- 
jestic fragment of statuary.” Having 
completed his circuit of the Yosemite 
rim, of which the Half-Dome is the cli- 
max, the author sets out, with some 
companions and a guide, to explore the 
high Sierra, visiting first the Hetch 
Hetchy Valley, which has come into 
such prominence of late because of San 
Francisco's outrageous attempt to con- 
vert it into a water-tank, making inac- 
cessible, among other things, two water- 
falls equal to those of the Yosemite, and 
superior to them in features of wild- 
ness. The campers saw none of the rat- 
tlesnakes which they had been told 
abounded here; but mosquitoes were in 
evidence, and these tormentors they 
found everywhere, more “malicious and 
diabolical” the higher they went, the 
only consolation being that at that alti- 
tude they soon succumb to the chill of 
the falling temperature after sunset. 

While this mountain enthusiast is 
evidently as far as John Muir himself 
from holding with Ruskin that evi- 
dences of man’s presence are essential 
to the perfection of natural scenery, he 
nevertheless brings the human element 
into his narrative in seme charming 
pages on Indians, guides with tall bear 
stories, and a Mexican and his invalid 
musical boy. A map and a number of 
excellent mountain views enhance the 
value of this admirable book. 

Mr. Woods also describes a jaunt in 
the snowy Sierra, and by way of con- 
trast, takes his readers down to the 
mirages and the heart of Death Valley, 
where he found the midnight thermome- 
te: at 100 degrees, the midday at 125 in 
the shade. He makes one long to visit 
the Owens River Valley, with its moun- 
tain views—the valley made famous in 
the newspapers by the enterprise of Los 
Apvgeles in bringing down its waters by 
an aqueduct which is the eighth won- 
der of the world, being a hundred and 
fifty miles in length. The bulk of Mr. 
Woods's volume, however, relates to 
the cities of California and Oregon, par- 
ticularly Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
and Portland. Samuel D. Woods, well- 
known as a lawyer in California, and 
foi a number of years a United States 
Senator, went to the Pacific Coast at a 
time when ships required eight months. 
The vessel in which he sailed was driv- 
en by storms to within eight hundred 
miles of Africa, then had to return to 
Rio de Janeiro, and devote six weeks to 
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readjusting the cargo. There are chap- 


ters on the old days in Stockton, when 
men were indifferent to all things ex 
cept gold; on the old Spanish days in 
Los Angeles; on the later times of the 
spelling and singing schools, debating 
societies, and camp-meetings; but per- 
haps the most valuable chapters are 
those concerned with prominent San 
Franciscan editors, lawyers, doctors 
preachers, and merchants of former 
times. 

The heroes of California included in 
the third volume in our list were by no 
means all born in that State. Most of 
them were not; yet they helped to make 
California what it is. The book is one 
chiefly for boys, whose minds may be 
thrilled by these stories to emulate 
such heroes. There is plenty of va- 
riety for a choice, the names ranging 
from Alarcén, Diaz, and Junipero Sara, 
through the heroes of the pony express 
and Death Valley, to Starr King, Clar 
ence King, James Lick, Adolph Sutro, 
John Muir, Helen Hunt Jackson, Luth- 
er Burbank, Hubert Howe Bancroft, and 
many others. Mr. James has done his 
work well; he is thoroughly familiar 
with the locale, having written several 
other books on California and the South- 
west; and for this volume, he has had 
access to a good deal of unpublished 
material. His account of the career of 
the publisher-author, H. H. Bancroft, is 
a story of pluck and perseverance that 
could hardly be matched by a writer of 
fiction. 


Beowulf. Edited by W. J. Sedgefield. 
Manchester: At the University Press 
Beowulf. Von Moritz Heyne. Neunte Auf- 
lage, bearbeitet von L. L. Schiicking. 

Paderborn: Ferdinand Schéningh. 
Studien zur germanischen Sagenge- 

schichte: I. Beowulf. Von Dr. Fried- 

rich Panzer. Miinchen: C. H. Beck’- 
sche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 

The Poems of Cynewulf. Translated into 
English Prose. By Charles W. Ken- 
nedy. New York: E, P. Dutton & Co. 
$2 net. 

An edition of “Beowulf,” with English 
apparatus, has long been needed; 
Wyatt's is out of date and was never 
wholly adequate, and Klaeber’s has not 
yet seen the light. It is, therefore, with 
high expectations that one turns to Pro- 
fessor Sedgefield’s substantial volume. 
To say that one’s expectations are not 
altogether fulfilled does not imply that 
the present edition is not a manifest 
improvement over its predecessors in 
English. Placed, however, beside the re- 
vised Heyne-Schiicking, which, now 
purged of its misprints, and its notes 
made more acceptable to the eye, repre- 
sents as close an approximation to a 
variorum as we shall perhaps ever need, 
Professor Sedgefield’s work gives the 
impression of having been done, not 
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without learning, but with a certain 
lassitude. He is willing, for example 
to omit all notes to the “Finnsburg 
Fragment” and refer the student to 
Schiicking and Holthausen. Of the Finn 
episode itself only Moller’s reconstruc 
tion, surely the least acceptable, is giv 
en in any detail. Kluge’s treatment of 
the elan cwrén crux (1. 63), In many 
respects the most successful, is not men 
tioned. A work which comes thus short 
of fulness cannot with advanced stu 
dents supplant the Heyne-Schiicking 
text. 

But, if a variorum was no part of Pro 
fessor Sedgefield’s plan, many features 
deserve hearty praise. Variations from 
the MS. are carefully indicated in the 
text; rejected MS. readings and the 
name of the proposer of the accepted 
emendation are, where they should be, 
at the bottom of the page. The vocabu 
lary is generous in its entries under the 
head-word (but wgweard seems nowhere 
defined), and, excellent innovation, th: 
stem of each noun is indicated. It was a 
good idea, too, to include texts of 
“Widsith,” “Waldhere,’ and “Deor’; a 
vocabulary might have been provided for 
them. The text itself is reasonably free 
from the inevitable misprint; we notice 
only golde for wolde (1. 880), a lower 
case letter beginning the sentence {| 
1069), period for comma (1. 1,488), tha 
for that (1. 1,664), semminga for sen 
ninga (1. 1,767), period missing (1 
1,865), mussas for nessas (1. 1,912), 
rhyhtsele for dryhtsele (1. 2,320); ho 
(i. 3,171) has a very strange look. The 
omission from the text of all marks of 
quantity is greatly to be regretted. 

Professor Sedgefield also provides a 
selected bibliography and an introdue- 
tion, summarizing the criticism of th: 
poem. Here he adopts a somewhat non 
committal attitude between the olde: 
view which saw in “Beowulf” a degen 
erate myth, and the position, most elah 
orately worked out by Dr. Panzer, which 
regards it at bottom as a M4archen. 

Dr. Panzer makes a more careful 
study of the class of Murchen known a 
the “Bear's Son,” widely distributed at 
present and demonstrably reaching 
back to the common Indo-Iranian yx. 
riod, in which the hero, in another 
world, flercely encounters one or more 
demoniac beings, by this means freeing 
several damsels, of whom he is robbed 
by his faithless companions, and only 
after further adventure succeeds in iden 
tifying himself as the rescuer, and mar 
ries the fairest. This central episode 
is introduced by various formule in 
volving the enfances of the Bear's Son 
and an encounter in a lonely house 
with a demon; or a night-watch in a 
king’s palace or garden, the youngest 
proving the best. 

A tale belonging to this general group 
of the “Bear's Son” is the basis of Beo- 
wulf's deeds at Heorot; the dragon fight 
is an independent, widespread, though 
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localized, folk-saga (Thor). 
These were put together by a Scandi- 
navian scop and attached to an histori- 
cal Beowulf of Hygelac’s fatal raid, per 
haps because he was a man of great 
strength and of prowess in swimming, 
and his name suggested “pear.” On this 
combination rest, according to the the- 
ory, only the English “Beowulf,” 
but also the Scandinavian material 
dealing with Bodhvar Bjarki. The sagas 
of Orm and of Grettir, however, are in- 
dependent adaptations of the “Bear's 
Son” Murchen to historical characters, 
not uninfluenced in literary form by the 
“Beowulf.” 

impossible here enumerate 
not obvious in a bare out 
which connects it- 
the Mdrchen group. However 
dissent in matters of de 
occasionally, at the pain 
which any departure 
Beowulf” from the Médrchen 
greeted, still the results 
founded and, in the main, seem 
lo American scholars, Dr. Pan 
general position will not seem, 
perhaps, revolutionary as he 
appears to think it. But they can be 
grateful to him for the skill with which 
he has analyzed an important group of 
stories and the clearness with which he 
has related “Beowulf” to it. 

For his excellent prose translation of 
the por Cynewulf, Dr. Kennedy 
merits much thanks. He interprets the 
title broadly and has for the first time 
assembled in a single volume, not only 
the four signed poems, but also “An- 
dreas,” “Dream of the Rood,” “Guth- 
and “Phenix.” A long introduction 
ummarizes clearly and conservatively 
the whole Cynewulfian question. Profes- 
sor Tupper’s startling recantation came, 
course, too late for inclusion in the 
of the “Riddles,” but the 
of the sources of “Elene” 
have gained something by ref- 
to the researches of Holthausen 
Brown, The trans:ation itself is 
yet idiomatic and dignified. Quaint 
and obsolete words, so characteristic of 
the late Prof. John EBarle’s prose-version 
of “Beowulf,” now reissued in the Ox- 
ford Library of Translations, have been 
rigorously avoided. There are occa- 
sional careless slips, as where strange 
(“Dream,” 30), is rendered “strange,” 
neatead of “strong,” and lof, lofe (“Ju- 
' 233, 139), by “love,” instead of 
praise.” And it is somewhat to miss 
the characteristic indirection of An- 
glo Saxon expression to translate mete 
(“Dream,” 69, 124), “with a lit- 
band,” when it clearly means “alone 
any companye.” But these 
lapses are not characteristic of the book 

Indeed, introduction, bib- 
and text form a most wel- 
of Cynewulfian lore, 
direct the student whose 
knowledge of German is not robust. We 


aiways 


not 


developed 

It is to 
points, 
at “Beowulf” 
ith 


much one 


elf w 
may 
tail or smile 
surprise with 
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wish Dr. Kennedy might be persuaded 
to perform a similar task for the Ced- 
monian poems, which, with Gummere’s 
‘Oldest English Epic,” would go far to- 
ward placing the bulk of Anglo-Saxon 
poetry and the gist of its problems in 
the hands of the general student. 





Lady John Russell: A Memoir, with Se- 
lections from her Diaries and Corre- 
spondence. Edited by Desmond Mac- 
Carthy and Agatha Russell. New 
York: John Lane Co. $3.50 net. 

This book has three claims to atten- 
In the first place, it sketches, of- 
ten the career and 
character of a remarkable woman. Lady 
John Russell, the daughter of Lord Min- 
to, may well stand as the representa- 
tive of the best type of British aristo- 
cratic women in the nineteenth century. 
Cultivated, sympathetic, truly religious, 
with a deep sense of her obligations in 
every relation of life, she was fitted to 
the wife of one of the most attrac- 
tive and, on the whole, one of the most 
influential British statesmen cof modern 
times. We might devote a page, if space 
permitted, to Lady John’s personal qual- 
ities; but it must suffice to say that she 
eminently deserves the epithets sterling 
and stanch, that she was wholesome 
both in mind and heart, clear in judg- 
ment, and unspotted by the world. 

A second point of interest is the pic- 
ture of Lord John in his private life. 
His wife’s memoir supplements Spencer 
Walpole’s admirable biography of the 
statesman; for, though Walpole did not 
overlook this side of his subject, he yet 
very properly concentrated his attention 
on the public man. And here, too, it 
must suffice to say that the view we get 
of Russell intime, even after we make 
allowance for possible magnification by 
a devoted wife, is very attractive. Al- 
though he was twenty-three years older 
than Lady Fanny, he kept his vigor of 
body as well as of mind far into old 
age, and we have glimpses of him at 
sixty-five dancing or galloping with his 
children and entering into their sports 
and fun with the zest of youth. 

But the most important aspect of this 
memoir is the political. From their 
marriage in 1841 throughout Lord John’s 
public career, Lady John shared his po- 
litical secrets and counsels; so that in 
the course of the book the reader comes 
upon many revelations—some of almost 
capital importance—and of innumerable 


tion. 


in her own words, 


be 


sidelights, which will enable Lim to un-| 


derstand better the hinterland of Vic- 
torlan politics. The most 


cord Lord John’s motives during the 
Aberdeen Ministry, motives which, we 


need hardly say, were very harshly crit-| 


icised by his contemporaries and have 
been condemned only recently by John 
Morley in his “Life ot Gladstone.” Mr. 


important | 
chapters are probably those which re-| 


' Morley went so far as to say of Lord 
John’s resignation in January, 1855: 


That a minister should run away from a 
hestile motion upon affairs for which re- 
sponsibility was collective, and this with- 
out a word of consultation with a single 
colleague, is a transaction happily without 
precedent in the history of modern English 
Cabinets. 


The explanations furnished in Lady 
John’s Memoir will certainly modify so 
severe a verdict as this, even if they 
do not wholly exonerate Lord John. In 
brief, he had long chafed at the incom- 
petent management of the Crimean War, 
but he had felt it his duty to remain in 
the Cabinet as long as possible, to influ- 
ence it, if he could, and to prevent a 
ministerial crisis in the midst of mili- 
tary operations. When, however, Ro>- 
buck, in January, 1855, gave notice that 
he should move for a commiitee of in- 
quiry on the conduct of the war, Rus- 
sell felt that his own duty was to the 
country first, and not to the Aberdeen 
Ministry. The inquiry could not fail to 
censure the mismanagement: in other 
words, it would do in public exactly 
what he had been doing in private. If 
he stayed in the Ministry, therefore, he 
would have to defend the Government 
against the very charges he was himself 
bringing against it. This he could not 
do, and so he resigned. Technically, of 
course, he was responsible for whatever 
the Ministry did; accordingly, he was 
partly responsible for the mismanage- 
ment. By resigning, he gave plausibil- 
ity to the slur that he was quitting the 
ship before it went down, and leaving 
his colleagues to bear the brunt of crit- 
icism which he ought to have shared. 
In fact, however, he gained nothing by 
his resignation; so that the charge that 
he sought personal advantage falls 
down. What his action meant was that 
he believed that the lives and success of 
the British army in the Crimea were of 
far greater importance than the perma- 
nence of the Aberdeen Ministry. This 
is clearly brought out in Lady John’s 
Memoir, as well as the fact that he had 
| twice attempted to resign, and that the 
'Premier and his colleagues knew his 
|strong disapproval of the conduct of the 
‘war. His chief blunder seems to be that 
/he resigned without previously warning 
|the Cabinet. 

Another episode on which this book 
{throws some additional light is the 
Russell-Palmerston quarrel with the 
Queen, and to Victoria’s credit it must 
be added that, though officially she and 
the Prince Consort resented the cavalier 
| fashion in which Foreign Office dispatch- 
es went out without her cognizance, she 
nover disturbed the Russells in their 
occupancy of Pembroke Lodge, which 
she had offered to Lord John in 1847. 
There are several interesting references 
to Lord John's most effective support of 
the Italians in 1859-61, and we find for 
the first time in English a brief account 
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of Lady John’s interposition, which pre- 


vented the blockade of the Straits of 
Messina in August, 1860, and so enabled 
Garibaldi to cross from Sicily to the 
mainland and complete his destruction 
of the Bourbon régime. The significance 
of this stroke, due directly to Cavour’s 
suggestion, has not yet been sufficiently 
understood, even in Italy. 

We mention these specimens of the 
importance of the book, but there are 
many others, almost equally worthy of 
note. Lady Russell survived her hus 
band for nearly twenty years, until 1898, 
keeping alive her interest in public 
affairs and cultivating her friendships 
to the end. Her letters and diaries re 
flect her frank nature. Occasionally 
they have a touch of humor, as when 
she says, speaking of Gladstone’s speech 
on the Reform Bill of 1866: “The pas 
sages were striking, but nobody seemed 
to be struck.” Justin McCarthy's Reco! 
lections and Frederic Harrison’s Memo 
rial Address serve as epilogue to this 
memoir of a noble woman. Among its 
unexpected treasurés is the report from 
lord John’s journal of the interview he 
had, on Christmas, 1814, with Napoleon 
at Elba. So far as we are aware, it has 
not hitherto been printed in full. 





Music of the Wild. With Reproductions 
of the Performers, Their Instruments 
and Festival Halls. By Gene Stratton- 
Porter. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co. $2.50 net. 

Whoever is fond of the typical pres- 
ent-day nature book—in which the illus- 
trations are the main thing—will wel- 
come this volume to his library. It is 
composed of about 125 photographs held 
together by a decidedly rambling com- 
mentary. A half-dozen passages—such 
as the description of the Limberlost and 
of the wild life along its banks—are 
really effective. The rest of the volume 
is hit-or-miss gossip about birds and 
trees and flowers, and about the wicked- 
ness of mah and the excellence of the 
Creator. The pages are liberaJly sprink- 
led with Great Secrets, Compelling Vi- 
sions, and impressive capita) H’s, and 
it is clearly hinted that not when two 
or three are gathered together does the 
spirit come closest to man, for “here 
{in the forest] you can meet the Crea- 
tor face to face, if anywhere on earth.” 

No attempt is made to rival the stud- 
ies of the music of nature by Mr. 
Mathews, Mr. Cheney, and others; in 
fact, one may search the book in vain 
for a careful reproduction, on any prin- 
ciple, of a bird or insect song. There 
is, further, no evidence of close observa- 
tion in the manner of Mr. Burroughs; 
no sustained fancy of the sort that Mr. 
Packard commands sc pleasantly; and 
none of the ripe and humorous moraliz- 
ing that enlivens the pages of Mr. Sharp. 
Instead, one finds chiefly bald descrip- 
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tion, dull enthusiasm, and ill-concealed 
sermons. 

But the illustrations well-nigh redeem 
the book. They are delightfully numer- 
ous and various, and are often excellent. 
Birds, insects, trees, old roads, 
stream sides, swamps occur on every 
other leaf. The book has, by conse- 
quence, something of the abundance 
and variety of nature itself, that 
only a mercenary soul can lay it down 
unrefreshed. The scraps of verse print- 
ed under the photographs no doubt add 
to this sense of abundance. Some of 
scraps are well one can 
easily fancy old Walt Whilman striding 
down the open road facing page 274, and 
surely the imperious hawk facing page 
64 improved by the of Jean- 
Jacques in the lines below. Other scraps, 
often by the writer of the text, are 
primitive in idea and craft; these lines 
are a fair exampk 


toads, 


80 


these chosen: 


is name 


on “Trees” 


They cut them for cabins, stables, and 
fences, 

For mauls, rakes, scoops, 

They cut them for pumps, 
troughs, 


They even cut them for cr 


and ladles, 


beehives, and 


adles 


Notes 


Houghton Mifflin Company announces th 
removal of its New York offices and book 
room from its present quarters at No. 85 
Fifth Avenue to No. 16 East Fortieth Street. 


L. C. Page & Co. will bring out imme- 
diately “Miss Billy,” a novel by Eleanor 
H. Porter. 


Hauptmann’s first novel has been trans- 
lated and will be published in the autumn 
by B. W. Huebsch, with the title “The Fool 
in Christ.” 


The Putnams have in hand: “William the 
Silent,”’ by Ruth Putnam; “The Republican 
Tradition in Europe,” by Herbert A. L. 
Fisher; “A Chinese Appeal to Christendom 
Concerning Missions,” by Lin 
Shao-Yang, and “The Caroline Age,” being 
Volume VII in the Cambridge History of 
English Literature. Some of the more gen- 


Christian 


eral topics considered in this last volume 
are: Jacobean and Caroline Criticism, 
Hobbes and Contemporary Philosophy, 


Scholars and Scholarship from 1600 to 1660, 
English Grammar Schools, The Beginnings 
of English Journalism, and The Advent of 
Modern Thought in Popular Literature. 


As agents for the Cambridge University 
Press, the Putnams will publish “A Short 
History of the Roman Republic,” by W. E 
Heitland. 


Dent has in preparation for the series 
Tous les Chefs-d’m@uvre de la littérature 
franca.se, Amyot’s “Deux Vies paralléles,”’ 
Veltaire’s ‘‘Philosophie,"”” and Rabelais’, 
“CBuvres,” Vol. I. 


The Appletons announce: “Prejudices,” a 
Volume of essays by Charles Macomb Flan- 
drau; “The House of Seven Gabblers,” a 
new novel by Nina Larrey Duryea; “Along 
the Amazon,” by Dr. H 
Rose a Thorn,” 


Down 


"The 


Andes and 


J. Mozans; with by 


HDO™T 


“The 
Joseph C. Lincoln 


illa Craven and Woman- 


Haters,” 


Pris« 
by 
in Macmillan’s list 
by 1} B 
Mrs 


Forthcoming books 
include “A Big Horse to Ride 
Dewing, and ‘The 
Pryor 

Four works of are 
September by T. Y. Crowell & Co ‘A 
Watcher of the Skies,” 
Mertins; “Mona 


Woman's Soul,” 


Colonel’s Story,"’ by 
toger A 
fiction announced for 

Gustave F 
Quest 


a journal 


by 
the 
a translation of 
alleged kept 
Vinei and to relate his passion for his 
subject; “Ranier of the 
a narrative of the adventures of 
the Philippines 
Big Cloud,” a story of the 
Packard 


Lisa of a 


to have been by Leonardo 


aa 
beautiful Last 
Frontier,” 
a newspaper man in and 
Iron at 


by Frank L 


On the 
Rockies 


Harvard University is publishing this 


week “Applied Ethics,” by Theodore Roos 
velt, being one of the William Belden Nobl 
lectures delivered last December 

The early completion of th econd anu 
third-year books in the Davis-Julien serie 

promised by Heath 

The Columbia University Pre will have 
ready shortly The Businer of Co 
gress by Samuel W. McCall World Or 
ganization as Affected by the Nature of the 
Modern State by David Jayne Hill, and 
Social Evolution and Political Theory 
Leonard T. Hobbous« 

Messrs. Sotheby will seil on Jun 
13 a collection of autograph letters it if 
lots They includ Fielding autograp! 
receipt for £600 paid to him | Andrew 
Millar. June 11, 1748; Burns's autog h 
manuscript of “The Jolly Beggars,” and ¢ 
autograph manuscript of Lamb's essay 
“Grace Before Meat. 

To their Thin-Paper edition of Thoma 


Hardy, Harpers have now added “The Trum 
the story which connocts Wessex 


Napoleonk 


pet-Major,” 
with the stirring realities of the 


wars It is one of Hardy's great tragi 
tales 

We commented recently upon the repro- 
duction of the line-for-line reprint by the 
University of Oxford, in 1833, of the editio 
princeps of the King James Bibl and 
also upon Alfred W. Pollard “Records of 
the English Bible.” We have now received 
from the Oxford University Press a photo- 


graphic facsimile, slightly re ljuced, of the 


actual 1611 Bible, 
ing the Bibliographical Introluction by Mr 


with preface, contain- 


Pollard that appears in the other two 
volumes, and the sixty-three documents 
that comprise his ‘Records’ The fac- 
simile measures 11% by 8% inches, and 
differs from the line-for-line reprint not 
only in being in black letter, but also tn 
jincluding the “Genealogies of Holy Scrip- 
ture’ and the “Map of Canaan Of this 
feature Mr. Pollard writes, in his Biblio 


graphical Introduction: 


In October, 1610, John Speed had obtained 
a privilege from the King enabling him 
for ten years to saddle every edition of 
the Scriptures with his decoratively print 
ed but useless Genealogies, and so the 
cost of the book was needlessly increased 


by from sixpence to two shillings a copy, 
according to the size In some copies, it 
may be mentioned, the Genealogies begin 
with a blank page; in others this is oc- 
cupied by a fine cut of the royal arms, 
eubscribed Cum Priuilegio Regie Mali- 


estatis 
the latter 
The text 


arrangement 
In 


facsimile 
followed 


the 
been 


In 


has is printed 
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ibl olumns. enclosed within rules, with Two Religions of Israel’ (Macmillan), is a | opportunities to observe the actual condi- 
imental headpiece and a few tail- sketch of the prophetic development down tions of which he speaks. Such a book is 
p and with capitals at the beginning to and including Jeremiah, under the head- welcome because of its authentic statement 
; h chapter and psalm. The inserted ship of two rival deities. The older deity of facts in spite of the partisanship of the 
wot which are now printed in italics, (a creation of Dr. Cheyne’s), Yerahme’el, | author, who is a free trader of the extreme 
. n 11] Roman. which is used also for Who appears also as Ishmael, Melek, Yar- | individualist school. “The Revolt in Can- 
‘ rm marie at the head of each hap baal (whence Baal), represents the North ada Against the New Feudalism” (Cassell 
t » oie ibject headlines at the top Arabian lower type of religion, superficial, | & Co.), by Edward Porritt, gives a detailed 
of h page ind fer the references to non-moral; alongside of him is the younger account of the tariff history of Canada 
pa lel p awe in the margin The god, Yahweh, probably differentiated from from the revision of 1907 to the movement, 
volum ntains 1,550 pages, less than 200) Yarhamu (Yerahme’el), representing a pro- by the Canadian Western farmers, in favor 
h numbered, page numbers hav- gressive ethical purification of popular re- of freer trade relations during the latter 
, | ised In the original edition onty ligious forms. From the conflict between half of 1910. Mr. Porritt, the author of va- 
f . the thirty-four pag of the “Geneal- these two ideals, says Cheyne, comes the rious works on industrial and _ political 
on rhe pages give evider of the Israelite religion as we find it set forth by conditions in Canada and Great Britain, 
- , pro hi 1s eonstitut- the prophets As in his former books he and at one time the London editor of the 
cosuranee of accuracy. is the slight- bere regards North Arabia as the focus of | Manchester Hraminer, has been for thirty 
emish prophesy and divination; the terms Mis- years a student cf the working of repre- 
raim and Ashur signify not Egypt and sentative institutions, and during that time 
Martial’s epigrams have been rendered | ,. is as is the common opinion, but two| he has pursued his observations at first 
into English by Paul Nixon, and issued by regions in North Arabia—it is with these hand in England, Canada, and the United 
Houghton MiMin Co. In this form they i itries and not with the great empires | States. He was the only correspondent who 
will not completely satisfy those who are on the Nile and the Euphrates that most travelled continuously with the Canadian 
sabe nted with the original, it = padre of the early Israelite history has to do, In Tariff Commission of 1905-06, and his 
thelr Latin compactnes and polntedness an introductory chapter he gives a sketch latest book, frankly controversial, bears 
, they do even when (rans- 0+ pesxilic prophetic thought and touches | down with relentless logic on the protec- 
flexible & med-um as th on the origin of Hebrew prophecy and mes- tionists of the Dominion. A large part of 

rr ! Reader nevertheless whether 


sianic conceptions. While he agrees with | his criticism is aimed at Sir Wilfrid Lau- 


, re or not, will Gad pleasure im samp- Eduard Meyer that the scheme of Egyp- rier and his party, because of the com- 


Mr. Nixe work. He is racy, strictly tian prophecy is of primitive mythic origin, | plete reversal of thei? tariff policy imme- 
orary in his slang, and usually he properly holds that a literary influence diately after they were returned to power 

spent like Martial, to reserve the point | Egypt on southern Palestine is improb-/in 1896. Before that date the Liberals, 
. wore We give an exampl abl He reaffirms his belief (herein in- | headed by Sir Wilfrid, were pronounced 
fluenced by Gressmann and Zimmern) that free traders, and they condemned the pro- 

' shes : wit ~~ Cee oy the messianic faith rested on a body of tectionist policies of the then Conservative 

“ = “4 P ' oe sas tlie snadeaiaeni-iaiil myths relating to the beginning and end of Government. After having formed the op- 

. he’s got cosmic history; but this very doubtful position party continuously for eighteen 

theory he does not discuss, merely remark- | years, they were elected in 1896 on a plat- 

' Yet Z saa petsne sh Binomn your own ing that the old eschatology seems not to form in which an important plank was a 
ete thik eamitn eee Oe light. have been accepted by the great prophets | downward revision of the tariff. In his 

Or elxe leave my damned ones alone (Amos and his successors) righteous indignation Mr. Porritt charges 

lohn Fvvie is one of the more conscien Cheyne cannot be said to add anything in the Liberal Government with having made 

‘ of those who are dishing up the this volume to our knowledge of the re- Canada the most distinctly protectionist 
realisn i romance of the eighteenth | jigion of the prophets, His recognition of country in the Anglo-Saxon world, In spite 
ntury nd hi Noble Dames and Not- a4 conflict between higher and lower ideals of the actually higher rates in the Ameri- 
abl Men of the Georgian Era” (Lane) 18 jg not new, and the history of the conflict can tariff the author makes good his charge 
as ; {the three books he has now! js obscured by his insistence on North by showing that the Canadian Government 
! on the period One of the Arabia as the source of inspiration. The has committed itself to the granting of 

ei the pr it volume—that on! body of the work is a minute criticism of bounties and to various other devices 
‘ Metaphysical Hiumorist Abraham the Hebrew text of the preexilic prophetical which are not practised in the United 
Pucker ntrodues 1 book and character material—the sub-title is “a re-examina- States. Mr. Porritt refers to protectionism 
, , any but the minute student of | tion of the prophetic narratives and utter- | '® Canada as the “New Feudalism,” and he 
philosophy One reader it least, ances,” and he indulges without restraint asserts tat it on organized and equipped 

h en so interested by this record of! his passion for transformation of words. | ‘° exploit. " In his opinion “all protection 
ruc vork as to be on the lookout! Mere verbal metamorphosis may be passed is in its nature oligarchical’ and benefits 
f t! n volume of “The Light of over as an innocent recreation, but when it a small group of people only. “There can 
ve . he ee: Gat Ghee Ocher | te used as @ means of creating Gn enctent be no effective democracy,” says Mr. Por- 
chat of Mr Fyvie are on better-known opinion it becomes harmful. Arbitrary ety- ritt, “with the New Feudalism in control.”’ 
peoy That on Lady Mary Coke con-| mology is not less dangerous. The enig- “Reminiscences of the Geneva Tribunal” 
twine a number of Walpole’s letters, which,! matical name of Jerusalem in Isa. xxix:1| (Houghton Mifflin Company) is a readable 
is Mr. Fyvie somewhat pretentiously ob-|he pronounces Aral, identifies it with the | book of some four hundred pages by Frank 


serves. are not in Cunningham's edition of Babylonian Aralu, the world of the dead, Warren Hackett, who was present at Geneva 
Walpole; seeming not to have heard of Mrs. and conjectures that it is a corrupt form as secretary to Caleb Cushing. “For some 


roynbee’s later edition, whichcontainsthese of the divine name Yerahme’el; the con- | time I have been minded to tell the story of 
lett to Lady Mary in thelr proper clusion is that the latter was the North | Geneva in the form of personal recollec- 
place » too, In h chapter of Lady Arabian and popular Semitic Pluto, and | tions,” says the author. But he found that 
Holland, Mr. Fyvie mak no mention of that probably it was by means of images to make such recollections intelligible to 
Mr niles Holland House Circle of him and his consort that necromancers the present generation it would be neces- 
(1909) Hut the oversights are of small| undertook to consult the spirit of a de-/ sary to interlard them with a good deal of 
importance wir. Fyvie ha ketehed these | ceased person. Here a whole mythological | historical narrative. Hence, “in the fol- 
tw ‘ great ladles with a clever pen, and chapter is constructed out of a fictitious | lowing pages an attempt has been made 
that | iMficient Other chapters contain | deity and an impossible etymology! All to combine the easy and familiar terms of 
| { Sir Henry Bate-Dudley, the jour-| scholars regret that Dr. Cheyne with his personal reminiscence with that more sober 
ral nd pugilistte parson, who turns learning and sincerity, so largely vitiates delineation of events, and that graver ton: 
on better acquaintance to be by no his work by his adherence to his North of reflection, which are demanded of a work 
i bad we had supposed him to Arabian theory professedly historical.” This describes the 
of the much abused Countess’ of In these times of much talk about reci-| work exactly enough: journalistic and 

‘thmore and her brutal husbaod; and »-ocity with Canada it is refreshing to find | sketchy in tone, the narrative is without 
of Bampfylde-Moore Carew, the extraor- 4 reputable book dealing with the tariff | coherence and without much sequence, but 

ry gentleman-beggar and industrial conditions in the Dominion, runs pleasantly along, and manages some- 


Prof. T. K. Cheyne’s latest volume, ‘:The ‘ written by a man who has had exceptional how to get to the end, although the reader 
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and once 
The 
is permeated 


is taken twice to Minneapolis 


through the Chicago fire en route. 
“professedly” 
with anti-British prejudice. Lawyer-like, 
the author brings together all the evidence 


he can find tending to show English sym- 


historical part 


pathy with the South, and is easily able 
to convince himself since the other side is 
not presented. He is intent to prove that 


the American case presented to the Tribunal 
is a surpassingly fine document, and justi- 
fies the of the “indirect” or na- 
tional claims which came near wrecking the 


inclusion 


arbitration. To confute Mr. Rhodes, who 
Says that the case is not a document to be 
proud of, he quotes Caleb Cushing, who 
thought it a good document, indeed. Mr 
Hackett is frankly an advocate, and his dis- 
cussion of the merits of the questions in- 
volved in the Alabama claims is of little 
value. But his book contains some good 
things for all that: the good things are in 
fact just those personal recollections—the 


description of the men who were present, 
of the opening of the Tribunal, of its pro 
cedure—which he had originally in mind 
to relate. Perhaps it would 


better after all to follow the original plan 


have been 


The Keats-Shelley Memorial in Rome 
has been steadily increasing its collection 
ci books. With the large purchases mad 


in London this spring by the executive com- 
mittee it to possess 
of the existing for the 
of the four poets, Keats, Shelley, Byron, and 


may now be said one 


libraries study 


best 


Leigh Hunt Important original documents 
and relics have also recently come into the 
pcssession of the Memorial. A bequest from 
the Keats collection of the late Charles 
Dilke includes a cameo portrait of Keats 
which once belonged to Charles Armitagé 
Brown, and a miniature portrait of Keats 
by Joseph Severn, the same as that repro- 
cuced in the Monkton Milnes edition of 
Keats. From the heirs of Joseph Severn 
Lave been received several valuable un- 
published documents, including letters of 


Severn and Trelawny, together with an im- 
pertant pen-and-ink portrait of Keats 
his deathbed, done in and a frag- 
ment of Keats’s manuscript of ‘‘Lam‘a.” 
Cther friends of the Memorial have 
valuable Shelley letters. A second number 
ot the Bulletin of the Memorial, published 


on 
Rome, 


given 


by Macmillan & Co., containing art'cles 
by H. Buxton Forman and others, with 
w published documents, is announced for 


the coming year. 


The April number of the American 
Journal of International Law opens with a 
comprehensive paper on questions arising 
out of the succession of states—the change 
of sovereignty in cases of total absorption, 
whether through voluntary agreement, 
forcible annexation or subjugation; the di 
vision of a state into several international! 
persons, or the union of several states in 
a single internat'onal person. The com- 
plex character of the question becomes ap 
parent reflects that through 
concession or conquest a state may 
quire a portion of the territory of another 
state, or that one may be formed in con- 
sequence of successful revolt or a declara- 
of independence; or a state which is 
lose a portion 


to one who 
ac- 


tion 
completely sovereign may 
of its external sovereignty or independence 


from being incorporated into a_ federal 
union or through placing itself under the 
protectorate of a stronger power. In cas 
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of total absorption, it is generally agreed 
that the annexing or absorb ng state suc 
ceeds in the main to the rights and also 
to the obligations of the ext nguished 
state; and that, as Mr. Adams when Secr 
tary of State wrote to Mr. Everett in 1848 
“the conqueror who reduces a nation to 
his subjection receives it subject to all its 
engagements and duties towards other 
the fulfilment of which then becomes ~ 
own duty.’ But cases other han the I 
otal absorption are so numerous and so 
varied that an apportionme of gh i 
duties becomes complex ind often = ex 
tremely lifficult A oncrets instar 

is found in the isé of Cuba 
when Spain relinquished sovereignty ov 
it The American negotiators o t 
Trea of 1899 leclared ha ‘ 
Cuban debt was in no insta reated fi 
the benefit of the Island, but rather for tl 
support of the Spanish ar there ‘ 
ployed for the purpose of ibjugat On 
the ession of Alsac« and Lorra by 
France to Germany in 187 her was m 
assumption of any part of the general del 
nor did the United States assur any por 
tion of the British debt in 1783 when the 
treaty of peace acknowledging independence 
was signed. The Spanish Ame! in 
colonies when they revolted imed gen 
rally e local debts To wh: 4 h 
rights of a seceding ion—a } United 
Sta from Great Britain-—remain after 
separation, was discussed h ecent 
Fisher ¢ arbitration The ise of mixed 
private and public right was onsidered 
by the Transvaal Commission of 190 and 
the difficulty of a solut:on made apparer 
The paper abounds in authorities ind 
tations of historical instar ind ¥ 

ed 

rh next paper, that of Richard O y 
on The Fort’ fication f the Panam 
Cana though very short, should command 
much tention In the Clayton-Bulwe 
treaty, 1850, since abrogated, the ontract 
ing parties agreed that nether govern 
ment would erect or 1intain any fort 
fication at the anal or in the vicinity 
thereof; while the Hay-Paiuncefote treaty 
of 1900 stipulated that the United States 
should be at liberty to maintain such 
military police along the canal as might 
be necessary ‘‘to protect it against law 
lessness and disorder.” Mr. Olney thinks 
that that stipulation gives the United 
States no right to determ ne fortifications 
to be a part of the military policing of 
the canal; that the claim that the United 
States by this treaty obtained the right 
to fortify and the right to muintain mili 
tary police on the canal, is untenable; 


that in this treaty no mention was made of 
fortifying as a means of defence; that law- 
and disorder ot the 
that of war the 
would authorize the United States to 
the canal. The editorial contains 
reference to the 
Joint Resolution, the passage of which, and 


lessness are same as 


war, and in case treaty 


’ . 
criose 
comment 


two noteworthy matters; 


signature by the President are expected 
requesting the President and Secretary of 
State to enter into negotiations with other 
American Republics looking to the making 
of a treaty that shall foreve quiet the 
territorial titles of all the various Ameri 
an States; and the International Opium 
Conference, the International Commissior 
having already arrived at unar ous iT 





lusions as t h S nea f Re 
national and internat onal opium p 
The subject of a new general art 
treaty with Great B i { broader » 
han any treaty heretofore | 
ilso fully ommented or il 
United States Supren c ! 
Virginia vs West Vere i 
wwersy of many years inding «« 
ng the apportionment of bonded t i 
: The opinior of the Cou 
ist lelivered by Justi Hol ) 
Tl B bliot i Na na i Flor 
! h ha had quarter inder tl ; 
! Um to t t oved t ! t 
lequa i whicl x l fre 
Corso @ lint ‘ outh le 
reh of > ( rl la 
+} bu | ' ] 
h Kine t 
Fro tl I ? it Vv 
gtor \\ i t? for 
Lehing il 
e! ’ 
it h I I i 
resul } wuugeh tl ) | 
tl o that they i bl 
permanent u ind pi ‘ rt 
letir will be of ‘ i K 
bull I for tl { 1 Sta and 
responding bulls for f 
the for I ! ! published 
t United State i ‘ ‘ l 
livided by Sta ! ! { t sta 
ils will be ibd led by " 
wher ippropriat y I iT 
’ sions of tl us ¢ i ration, | 
lk. tion, agricultur inula ire and 
ll thus be repre ted | Ll ser of 
ns presenting by States the | 
ts of the é us i rapidly a 
! tabulated For each Sta 1 corr 
bulletin will be is 1 in whiecl 
facts will be presented by countis A 
Its are to be published as soon as a 
ble, the State bulletins will naturally co 
fir in order of tim The greaternumber of 
nquirers as to census figures have her: 
fore found virtually’all the information tl 
desired in the abstract of the ensus, 7 
proposed plan will give hem tl infor 
mation in the Stats ompendium, togetl 
th special information regarding the St 
and county, or city, in which they live 
State compendium might therefore be 4d 
scribed as a State edition of the Cer 
abstract 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, the pn + 
of whose death reached us too late for 
extensive notice in the Nation of last weet 
was born in Cambridge, Mass, on December 
22, 1823. He was the son of Stephen Hg 
ginson, who from 1818 to 1827 was the stew 
ard of Harvard College. Higginson gradu 
ated from Harvard in 1841, when not yet 
eighteen, and entered upon a course of sev 
eral years at the Divinity School There 
he was associated with Samuel Longfellow, 
Samuel Johnson, O. B. Frothingham, and 
William Henry Hurlburt. His first settl 
ment was at Newburyport, where he went 
in 1847. A radical in the manner if 
Emerson and Parks he caused dissatis- 
faction by his anti-slavery hopes and plans 
and resigned in 1850; he organized rtl 
afterward The Free Church of Worces 
ter.” to which he istered with il | 
success until 1858 He was called th 
zen preacher nteresting himeelf t 








itional utters was a founder 
Ye gz Men's Christian Association; an 
i a of phy aul culture, taking special 
t n sports and pastimes suitable for 
| ar o their healt After 
issage of tl Fugitive Sla law, he 
! t ned Theodore Parker that 
tl t idar nt ist not be obeyed 
H ‘ leep it iriou plans to rescue 
I ) i Sol ind n trying to 
Ar Burt h was badl clubbed 
‘ ! i nd l, but was never 
Wi ! Kansas troubles 
Higs n was made a brigadier- 
I Sta for inder the 
i J La ind L858 ter 
! Bro Vir 
ind tl wonder 
! va ‘ ound iz th follow 
| i Harper err In tl 
SH0-61 1 va i ! ! id fa 
ur of fi } ilisted for 
t tl Mu Hall 
lell Phillips wa rying All 
] I t ber, 1st h i 
" i Fitt ir Ma i 
I ir No 
! ! of tl First 
( Vol t? ive 
} r the 
I Owing t l ibilit iri iz 
i » & resigned his ynmission 
) r ISH4 H ttled at Newport 
residing ther until 1878 It was in 
r 1 that h made his first voyage 
t ind any of th foremost 
1 and the Continent Later 
, l a edit il function on the 
W ' Journal, advocating always equal 
riet for wo n As early as 1850 he had 
1 th firs ill for a national conven 
f tl friend ff woman's suffrage. 
For a wl h mtributed a weekly articl 
t Harp Bazar He also wrote fre 
qj | on a variety of subjects, for the 
ttlant Vonthiy and for the Nation He 
th author of the following books 
Outdoor Papers 1863; Malbone,” a ro 
t Isao Army Life in a Black Regi- 
! Ho Atlantic Essays 1871 Old 
port Days 873 Young Folks’ His‘ory of 
! United States 1875 Young Folks’ 
i \ f American Explorers 1877: “Short 
tude of Amer in Author 187 Com 
\bout Women 1881 Life of 
Margaret Fuller Ossoll 1884 Larger 
History of tl United States 1885; rhe 
Monarch of Dreams ISSO Hints on Writ 
gz and ‘ himaking 1887 Women and 
M rravellers and Outlaws SAS 
I A fternoc Landecap (poems) ISSo 
Lite f Fran Higginson 189! Phe 
~ World and the New Hook 1891 (on 
rning All of t " 1892 Such as They 
\ mea), 180 English History for 
‘ ' at au Massachusetts in the 
AY ind avy (1861-65) Cheerful Yes 
rda 1808 Tale of the Enchanted 
Island f ! A\tlanti 18O8 Old Cam 
rics a0 (‘ont poraries 1809 
1 Works reprinted in seven vol 
. lienry W Longfellow in 
an Mer f Letters jew 1002 
( Vhit n } English Men 
I t 190 \ Reader's His 
r \ rican Literature 1903 Part 
fa M Lif 19 Lif of Steven 
Hig r ! Continental 
ar 1m Carl Laugh and 
ither ~ 1909 
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Dr. William Robert Anthony Wilson died 
last Sunday at his home, in Pittsfield, Mass. 
He in Washington, Ill., in 1870. 
He graduated from Williams College in 
1892, and studied at the New York College 
He practised 
Ill., 

to 


was born 


Physicians and Surgeons. 


for a 


nedicine short time in Peoria, 


but relinquished his profession, owing 
ll health, and 
Dr. Wilson went 
devoted himself to 
of the 
and “A 
“Comrades 


Kit-Kat 


travelled for several 
Pittsfield 1906 
work. He 
“The Rose 
of Blue.” 
Three” and 
Club 


years 


to in and 
was 

of 
His 


‘Jour- 


literary 
the author novels 
Normandy” Knot 
books 


of the 


hbovs 


ys widely 


are 
Known 
Dr death in his 
venty-second year has been reported from 


Andreas Schmid, whose 


Munich, was professor of pastoral theology 





ind author of “Geschichte deg Georgianums 
Miinchen” and other works 
Scrence 
The Putnams, acting as agents for the 
Cambridge University Press, will publish: 
Large and Small Holdings—AStudy of Eng- 


lish Agricultural Economics,” by Hermann 
Levy, translated, with additions, by Ruth 
Kenyon; “An Introduction to Experimental 


by G 


from 


Dr. Charles Meyers; 


Algebra 


Psychology 
Secondary 
“Lessons on 
and “A of 
Agricultural Chemistry 
by T. B. Wood 


lixercises for 


Schools by Charles Davison; 
by E. J 
al Work 


Senior Students,” 


Soil Course 


Russell 
Pract in 


tor 


The Columbia University Press will issue 
shortly Education and Preventive Medi- 
cine by Dr. Norman E. Ditman. 

Practical Methods in Arithmetic,” by 
john H. Walsh, and “High School Physiog- 
raphy,” by Albert L. Arey, will be brought 
out this season by Heath 


after many post- 


Cassell & Co. announc: 
ponements, the publication of the new and 
thoroughly rev sed edition of the textbook, 
Practical Electricity,” by W. E. Ayrton 
and Thomas Mather 

The seventeenth volume of the “Yearbook” 
(1910) will soon be issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. In ap- 
pearance and make-up it differs but little 
from its predecessors; it contains 28 arti- 
cles, 49 full-page illustrations, of which 8 


are colored, and 31 text figures. 

Longmans, Green & Co. announce: “Mono- 
graphs on Topics of Modern Mathematics,” 
edited by J. W. A. Young; “The Mechanics 
of the \eroplane a text-book by Capt. 
Duchene, translated by John H. Ledeboer; 
Practical Photo-Micrography,” by J, Edwin 
Barnard rhe Chemistry of Synthetic 
Drugs and the Application of Chemistry to 
Pharmacology by Perey May; “The 
Corrosion of Iron and Steel,” by J. Newton 
Friend, and The Star Pocket Book,” by 
Robert Weatherhead 

In the “Care and Trainine of Children” 


(Funk & Wagnalls Co.) Dr. Le Grand Kerr, 
ing already discussed “The Baby” in 
in earlier book, seeks to aid parents in the 

of thelr older offspring. He 
point of view that what seem to 
al defects in older children are of- 
merely the results of physical condl- 
tions, inborn or acquired, which are capa- 


ipervision 
kes the 


' 
en 
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ble of marked amelioration if not complete 
removal when early recognized and appre- 
clated. There is much good advice about 
the room of the child and about its clothes, 
with a marked preference for wool and 
an entertaining aversion to special weaves 
and “natural” fabrics, whose virtues are 
the theme of many advertisers and the 
source of much pride or perplexity to moth- 
Strange as it may seem to the child- 
less, Dr. Kerr finds it desirable to insist 
that the clothes should fit the child rather 
than the reverse, That is indeed the text 
of the book, that it is the right of the child 
have the right thing done for it, and 
no means the least valuable les- 
son in the book is found in 
the stress laid on the individ- 
uality of the child, of every child. There 
are chapters on a large variety of topics, 
those on school life being particularly in- 
teresting. The advice is everywhere excel- 
lent, even if in a few instances we may 
lisagree as to the underlying reasons. For- 
tunate, indeed, will be the young children 
whose parents read this booklet and read- 
ing, take its teachings to heart. 


ers 


to 


by 


“Insects and Disease’ (Holt), by Rennie 
W. Doane of Stanford University, is a re- 
cent volume of the American Nature Sse- 
It contains a simple and popular 
account of the part played by insects in 
transmitting disease, particular attention 
being paid to flies, mosquitoes, and fleas 
The relation of these animals to the spread 
of typhoid fever, yellow fever, malaria, 
and the plague is fully described and the 
means for controlling the evils are ade- 
quately discussed. The book has many il- 
lustrations of the insects and their 
velopment. With few exceptions the pic- 
tures are very clear and instructive; 
eral of them are unusually beautiful. Oth- 
er diseases known to be carried by insects, 
or reasonably suspected to be such, are 
treated very briefly; in the case of the 
sleeping sickness, at least, the state of our 
knowledge would justify longer story. 
Certain common insects productive of great 
discomfort and quite serious 
disturbances although we do not as yet 
know that they actually transmit diseases, 
bardly receive the attention they deserve 
We refer more particularly to the bed 
bug and various varieties of the louse 
which, despite their bad standing in polite 
conversation, may at any moment, such are 
the accidents of human intercourse, upset 
the dignity and destroy the peace of the 
cleanest household. The information (p. 160) 
that naphthaline is a trustworthy extermi- 
nator of fleas is sure of a hearty welcome 
from many readers. Not the least interest- 
ing part of the book is a bibliography of 
some three hundred and fifty titles, cover- 
ing nearly fifty pages, but making no pre- 
tence to completeness, since only articles 
in English are noted and these have been 
selected as being important. 


ries 


de- 


sev- 


a 


some’ imes 


The “Science of Human Life’ (Badger), 
by Dr. W. R. Dunham, has something like 
five subsidiary titles to indicate that it 
contains the long-delayed solution of a 
great mundane problem, and a full explan- 
ation of the action of vital force, Whoever 
undertakes to read this little book will 
soon learn that it does not deal with vital 
force quite in the sense of the old students 
of that or of the advocates of a 
more -nodern neovitalism. What it does 


question 
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contain is said to be presented in this brief 
form because for fifteen years “the culti- 
vated intellect of the nation” has declined 
to show any interest in the efforts of the 
author to bring these matters to its atten- 
tion. It is a mere synopsis instead of the 
larger book originally planned, but “for 
the first time in the history of the world 
there is presented in this small volume an 
interpretation of the operative plan of vital 
force as exercised in the functions of the 
living organism."’ This involves an appeal 
to the nature of things rather than to the 
beliefs of the schools, and marks an epoch 
in human progress, if we may judge by the 
allusions to Copernicus, which occur no less 
than a dozen times. The ultimate life 
powers are four in number, and the defini- 
tion of them is somewhat special: instinct 
the constructor of organisms; sensation, a 
purely nervous function whose pathologi- 
cal manifestation is “irritability’’; con- 
tractility, a function of mus-les; sensibil- 
ity, the mental division which is both a 
mind and a life function. The human or- 
ganism carries on its voluntary and auto- 
matic activities by codperation of these 
life powers; in disease there may be modi- 
fied combinations, as when “irritable sen- 
sations’’ codéperating with instinct may 
produce a morbid growth, as cancer. The 
causes of disease have no other relation 
than the production of irritable sensation, 
and microbes are effective merely because 
constructed of filth material. Medicine acts 
not by virtue of any active principle, a 
mere myth, but by causing special sensa- 
tions; the involuntary vital power, a real- 
ity, acts. The human life power becomes 
thus a complex matter, dependent on co- 
operation and capable of development, the 
limits of development in some directions 
being indeterminate. This is particularly 
true of the mind function known as the 
sub-conscious mind, of whose possible co- 
operation with the conscious mind and its 
control Dr. Dunham has strange things to 
tell in the last cha~ter. 


In the Geographical Journal for May Dr 
H. A. Lorentz describes an expedition of 
which he was the leader, into the interior 
of Dutch New Guinea, the object being to 
explore its mysterious snow mountain range. 
After overcoming well-nigh insurmountable 
difficulties from swamps and primeval for- 
est, he succeeded in ascending the principal 
peak, 15,420 feet high, or nearly the alti- 
tude of Mont Blanc. Much light is thrown 
upon the historical geography of the Red 
Sea coast by J. W. Crowfoot, in an account 
of the examination of the remains of some 
of the ports in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
which in ancient Roman days were impor- 
tant trade routes between Egypt and south- 
ern Arabia. 


Drama 





PARIS PLAYS AND POLITICS. 
Paris, May 5. 
There is sure to be much political talk, 
much social philosophising, over the 
three-act play—“L’Apdétre” (the Apostle) 
—in which Paul Hyacinthe-Loyson (the 
son of Pére Hyacinthe) answers the 
“Tribun” of Paul Bourget. If not an 
arswer, it is at least a wonderfully co- 
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lireident counterpart in plot and in ideas 


of public and private life around us. A 
single representation, on invitation, has 
been given at the theatre of the 
Odéon with Sylvain in the title rdle to 


state 


counterbalance Guitry as the Tribun. 
We shall probably see the play again, 
when it may or may not have the sur- 


cess of the other. 

For, whatever professional critics mey 
say, Paul Bourget’s piece is a continued 
success. It has been so pecuniarily, 
it has passed its fiftieth night with net 
receipts of more than 300,000 francs— a 
large sum for the theatre—and it is 
kept on to the close of the season and 
be taken on again after vacation 
public 


Simi ¢ 


may 
Socially, it continues drawing a 

of education and position and even of 
labor like to think. Three 
hundred persons were turned away Sun 
day for what it had been decided shou!d 
the last 
the decision has been overruled by their 
demands. Guitry consents 
again afternoon and evening, for 
openly enjoys his acting of the 
of the piece more than he did Rostand’s 
“Chantecler.” It is a literary success and 
writers on public life already cite the 
Tribune or Parliamentary leader as they 
have been doing Daudet's less serious 
Numa Roumestan. Politically, it has had 
the honors of mention in Parliament; 
and Revolutionary syndicalists have tak- 
e:. cognisance of it, perhaps from kindly 
memories of Paul 
“Barricade.” 

Paul Hyacinthe-Loyson 
trying to convert Young 
ward to a Republicanism of 1848, with 
however, some of the present Republican 
emphasis on the right of “free thought” 
tc control. He is tremendously, almust 
controversially, in earnest. He writes 
strong prose and gives an effective plot. 
Is he likely to have the success of the 
other? Paul Bourget’s demand for liberty 
for the traditional Old France chimes 
in with the growing opposition of think- 
ing youth to the New. Opposition 
pleasant to youth and the intellectual 
pendulum was bound to swing back. In 
any case, it is to the credit of the French 
people that they are capable of taking 
their drama so seriously. 

The new play is itself not too much in 
harmony with Parliamentary rule of the 
French people, as it has been working of 
late. It is in sympathy with the moral 
recoil against politics based on private 
or party interests, and, of all, 
against politicians without principle. 
Now, political corruption in France 
reaches into the most intimate recesses 
of family life. And play 
catches it up. 


leaders who 


be matinée of the season, and 


to appear 
he 


hero 


Bourget’s previous 


seems to he 


France back 


is 


most 


here each 


Paul Bourget goes on steadily work- 
ing out the principle to which he was 
fully converted only after the writing 


of his “Disciple,” which so struck Glad- 
stone. The corruption, the moral anar- 
chy of society and public life, among 


511 


discontented workmen and idle rich and 


new middle-class generations and those 
who are most notoriors as leiders, has 
become possible according to him be 
cause of the neglect of one principle 
nemely—*“The real unit of society is th 
family, and not the individual Hence 
the destruction of marriage by divorce: 


of family inheritance by state confisca 
tion, of the family's right to its children 
the state monopoly of in 


which teachers are the instruments of a 


by education 


party. All these are burning questions 
in France, touching every family in its 
religion or its irreligion 

Paul Hyacinthe-Loyson, — like Paul 


Bourget, takes a successful politician 


who has not himself yielded to the cir 


cumambient self-seeking, but whose son 


i¢ compromised. In practice, the poll 
ticians of the traditionalist’s play are 
morally no worse than those of the ra 
tionalist’s, except that Bourget has em 


phasized the of morality 


based on the exasperation of 


consequences 
ndividual 
rights and the attenuation of duties that 
beyond the development of 
attempts 


reach self 
Hyacinthe-Loyson 
that, in his hero at least, “lay”’ 
unassisted by religious thought 
cial tradition, sufficient, i! 

perior. So Bourget’s Tribune succumbs 
to his family tragedy and saves his son, 
but breaks his public life. The 
Apostle of the Republic, like another 
Brutus, his to 
against his wife’s prayer and against all 
the entreaties of the leaders of his par 


to show 


morality 
or 80 


is not su- 


own 


denounces son justice 


ty, which will be involved in the dis 
grace. 

Meanwhile the new Minister of Publi 
Works, Charles Dumont, has taken o 
casion to assure Frenchmen that the 


Bible never taught them the use of the 
telephone. Like Lady Ambrose in the 
“New Republic,” Paris theatre-goers who 
flock to each of these two plays must go 


away asking, “We must really have 
some morality, must we not?” 
Ss. D 
The title of Early Plays from the Ital 
jan” (Henry Frowde), edited by R. Warwick 
Bond, does not correspond exactly with the 


centents, as the editor himself acknowledges 


Of the three plays contained in the 


yvortutie 


ope. “Misogonus,.” has, properly speaking 
no connection with the drama _ of Italy 
Nevertheless, no one will regret the inclu 
sion of this excellent Elizabethan comedy 
of the earliest period, when the dramat 

muse was stili in her nonage, for it ha 
hitherto been accessible only in Brandl’s 
“Quellen des weltliichen Dramas in Eng 
land” (1898) It is the best English exan 

ple of the education-drama which was so 
popular in Germany and Holland during 
the sixteenth century Mr. Bond believes 
that the unique (and fragmentary) MS. of 
this play represents a rifacimento, dating 
from about 1576 or 1577, of the piece as first 
composed some ten years earlier He re 


jects the interpretation of the name, “Lau- 
rentius Barjona,” written under the list of 
dramatis persona, as a disguise for Lau- 



















































































! Johnson, and suggests that the person 
i 1, whether author or merely tran- 

. r of the play, was a converted Jew. 
il t i1ining plays in the volume are 

( oigne’s “Supposes” (1566), which, as is 


lI! known, Is a rendering of Ariosto’s com- 
edy I Suppositi and “The Bugtbears” 
( zned by Mr. Bond to 1564 or 1565), a 


of Grazzini'’s “La Spiri 


ta with more considerable modifications, 


ir rendering 


hewever, partly from Latin and partly from 
Italian sources There are several other 

litior of “The Supposes,” but of “The 
huggbear the only previous edition was 


Grabau's in Herrig's Archiv, vols. 98 and 99 
hree plays are provided with introduc 
tions, notes, a glossary, and an index. We 
‘ t in the notes (p. 291) that Mr. Bond 
cur isly misses the meaning of Chicheface 
This of course the Chicherache of Chau- 
er Clerk's Tale” (derived by him from 
t! Old French)—that is to say, the fabu- 
| monster who lived exclusively on pa- 
tient wives and so kept very lean. An im- 
riant feature of the present volume is 
introductory essay, extending to more 
than a hundred pages, in which the editor 
f i sketch of the Italian Comedy of the 
hina ince in its relations especially to 
Patir omedy and the plays in this volume 
It , to us that Mr, Bond exaggerates 
' nt-day ignorance of Latin and Italian 
comedy but his essay will prove use- 
ful, none the I We learn from this book 
tha th l r ngaged in preparing an 
lent trea on the ubject of this 
I rted tha Madame Nazimova 
“ A vier the management of 
Charl Krol in, will ake ber first ap- 
’ , } t t} British public a soon 
i i I on theatr ean be found 
f 2 
ler iN Jerome womans suffrage 
' rh Master of Mrs. Chilvers ré 
rodu 1 at the Rovalty Theatre in 
Lon ! compounded, in almost 
equal easure, of the improbable, the con 
il 1 th maladroit Briefly, he 
' i i wher the House of Lords 
} led that women have the right 
! ife of a member of Par 
elled, by virtue of a pre 
! her husvand'’s op 
tl A radical difference 
it ti whether th tate 
if d vith maintenance of 
! t lea to a ruptur of 
i | th end the wife 
M 1 and Mr. Chilver 
it Cal t 
| id } in it Mr 
! ill 1 abl 
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“Playing with Fire,” which has just been to Mr. Asche, who unhesitatingly declared 
produced at the Comedy Theatre in London, in its favor. ‘“‘Kismet” is the outcome of 
is an English adaptation of one of Franz a prolonged study of “The Arabian Nights,” 
founded upon an and so abundant is the material collected 
idea which is older than the title. A jealous by Mr. Knoblauch that he contemplates 
actor, wrongly suspecting his wife, bids weaving a new play out of the surplus at 
her farewell in order that he may return to his disposal 
woo her in the disguise of an imaginary 
Russian prince. He is repulsed at first—the 
lady declaring her love for the supposedly 
absent husband—but in the end obtains a 
kiss and a fresh appointment. Then he re- 
appears in his own proper shape to encoun- 
ter furious denials and bitter reproaches.| Wagner at Home. By Judith Gautier. 
By way of a finishing blow, he discloses the | John Lane Co. $3.50 net. 


secret of his disguise, only to find himself 
utterly at the mercy of his fair antagonist, Théophile Gautier, his daughter Ju- 


who contemptuously remarks that she had dith, and her husband, Catulle Mendés, 
known him ali the time, and was only de- were among the first Parisians who un- 
sirous of seeing how big a fool he could derstood Wagner’s music and his ideals 
make of himself. Manifestly, the tale is al-| anq labored to make the French public 
together theatrical and incredible. But, 4) reciate this new art. Judith Gautier, 
from the actor's point of view, it is full of in particular, was one of those who had 


Molnar’s pieces, and is 


M 


usic 





effective situations, of which Robert Lo- “the f tici @ priest a even” 
raine and Alexandra Carlisle are said to . as SC hae ‘ aswyee 
make excellent use in London. Moreover, 270ng§ the faithful who at a time when, 


report says that the dialogue is very smart-| to use her own words, “only a little 
group of disciples stood by the master, 
upholding him against the jeers of the 
memoration this year included sports, pro- masses.” From the year 1869, when 
cessions, the crowning of the May queen, she first made his acquaintance, to 
the end of his career, she was one of his 
It is a notable fact that when “Othello” | most enthusiastic friends. Her “Rich- 
was played at Stratford, in the order of ard Wagner et son cuvre poétique” ap- 
the programme, by Oscar Asche and his | peared in 1882, the year of the first per- 
all the actors, except three, had formance of “Parsifal,’”’ of which she 
by F. R. Benson. This shows made a translation into French. Her 
work that real stock com- Soyvenirs relate her experiences dur- 
England ing ten days in July, 1869, which she 
and Mendés and Count Villiers de l'Isle 
Adam spent, largely with Wagner and 
hie family, at Triebschen, near Lucerne. 


ly written. 


The performances of the Stratford Com- 


and a ball. 


company 
been trained 
the of 

doing 


sort one 


pany is in 


the recent performance 


Stratford-upon-Avon, 


Speaking of of 
The Piper’ at the 
vecial correspondent of the London Times 


pie - Mendés also wrote up his impressions 
There were always great things in “The <P : : 
Piper the gathering of the children as for a pe riodical and afterwards reprint 
the magic of the minstrel’s piping steals|ed them in his book on Wagner; but 


nto their hearts and limbs, the frolic and 
laughter with which they dance after him, 
many from those they love—the mother love 
of Veronica searching for the little lame 
Jan, like Ceres for Persephone, the pathos 


there is much in these pages of his quon- 
dam wife that had escaped him, and 
Mme. Gautier also adds to her Trieb- 
schen narrative some very interesting 


of her vain pleading with the Piper, and 

the Piper's agonized resistance and sub- pages about her experiences in Munich 
mission to the sorrowful silence of the at the time of the extraordinary 
Lonely Man—all these must always have |, a d 

dramatic aswell as emotional value. But “Rheingold” premiére. Her sympathet- 
the Benson Company now show a much je narrative should have been translat- 


tir ‘ . ‘ = ‘eo mre 5S > é it f 
rmer and surer grasp of the meaning of | |, long ago; but it was worth while 


the whole story than when they played it : 

last year. It has been fitted to the re-| waiting for the present excellent ver- 
quirements of the stage, the ragged edges sion by Effie Dunreith Massie. The publi- 
have been trimmed, the action passes 


cation, this month, of Wagner’s own me- 
moirs makes the issue of these Souvenirs 


smoothly from scene to scene, and the pic- 
ture of the eternal conflict between spiritu- 


il selfishness and the blindness of worldly t 
wisdom, between the outcast artist and the opportune. 
omfortable money-loving Philistines of Judith Gautier’s acquaintance with 
Hamelin, stands out as a beautiful and , a : 
agne > ar s 
astatent pavable of the mention of ile. Wagner began with her ending him a 
hat Mr Marks. writing neither for series of articles she had written on his 
ratford nor Mr. Benson should 5 music; she hardly dared to bope for an 
d 1 character so Wwe Sultec 0 1¢@ 
sete vl Ne - place and the man was a @nswer, but it came—four whole pages, 
happy accident in which, after thanking her for her 
\ London theatrical writer says that Sympathy, he made some interesting ra 
edward Knoblauch’s “Kismet,” the great- ‘marks concerning the music of his “Mei- 
t success of the day, was offered to man- stersinger,” particularly the introduc- 
ger after manager before it procured ac- tion to Act III. This letter ia, like the 
ptance at the hands of Osear Asche. IM otherg he sent her, printed in full in 
ore than one instance the costly nature | ini, volume. Wagner expressed the hope 
of tt mounting proved an obstacle to the » 
of seeing her in Paris some day, to 
production, but in others that was not the 
j : which she replied that, as she was go- 
principal reason for its refusal At the 
umeestion of a Well-known manager, Mr, '"& to the art exhibition In Munich, she 
Knoblauch was engaged in rewriting his Might stop over at Lucerne and call on 
piece when the original draft was shown him, with his permission. A cordial in- 
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vitation followed. The composer await- 
ed them train arrived, found 
rooms for them, and during their stay 
entertained them daily at his home or 
else took them with him on mountain ex 
cursions. One of the places he took 
them to was the village where, as he 
related, he had first taken refuge after 
his flight from Germany. To his aston- 
ishment, on the first night, several boat- 
loads of men rowed up to the inn in 
which he slept and serenaded him with 
choral fragments from his operas. On 
now revisiting this place, 


as the 


Very soon a crowd assembled: boatmen 
residents, attendants, all hurried toward 
him, and with wonderful enthusiasm ac- 
claimed Richard Wagner, kissing his gar 
ments with a sort of adoration The 
master thanked them laughing, but witb 
wet eyes. He drew us quickly away from 
the crowd. “These good people,”’ he said 
“they have not forgotten me yet.” 

At another place he found “old a 


quaintances, old servants, with whom he 
joked familiarly, which annoyed Madame 
Cosima very much, as she could have 
wished him to be more reserved, more 
Olympian.” He was too democratic for 
his wife, the daughter of Liszi—for was 
she not also the daughter of a countess? 
His simian habit of astonishing visitors 
by climbing trees also displeased Frau 
Cosima; but these were slight disson- 
ances in the happy life they led on the 
lake of Lucerne at the time shortly af- 
ter their son Siegfried had been born. 
Of this life, and of Wagner’s creative ac- 
tivity, Mme. Gautier gives many pleas- 
ant glimpses. One day Wagner sat down 
at the piano, told his visitors the con- 
tent of his “Siegfried” poem, and then 
played the music. At the moment when 
the hero cleaves the anvil with his 
sword and the dwarf, Mime, terror- 
struck, falls over backward, Wagner rose 
to exemplify this fright. Then he declar- 
ed that, not being a pianist, this musi 
of the future was too difficult for him. 
Proceeding to Munich, Mme. Gautier 
had the good luck to hear the greatest 
of all pianists play—and of his own ac 
cord, very rare thing at that 
time. Liszt “went to the piano, lifted 
the cover with a quick movement, and 
ran his masterful fingers over the keys 
in an impetuous, thrilling, and passion- 
ate improvisation.” It was his way of 
expressing his feelings of joy over the 
reconciliation with his daughter—the 
end of the estrangement caused by her 
desertion of Hans von Biilow. Another 
eminent musician this Frenchwoman 
met in Munich was Hans Richter. Wag- 
ner had written to ask him to take care 
of his Parisian friends in that city; and 
to the King he had telegraphed asking 
him if possible to order some special 
performances of his early operas for 
them. But things were happening just 
then which for the moment clouded the 
friendship between Ludwig II and Wag- 
ner. -““Rheingold” its first 


too—a 


was to have 
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anywhere; the King had 
allowed 60,000 florins for the staging of 
it, but the result made Mme. 
exclaim: “They would not dare to pre 


performance 
Gautier 


sent anything so badly at the Punch an 1 
Judy show of the Champs-Elysées.” A 
famous specialist, Brandt, was summon 
ed at the last but he declared 
the situation hopeless. Hans Richter re 


moment, 


fused to conduct under the circum 
stances, and was discharged; yet in 
spite of this and of Wagner's siding 


with Richter, the King was so eager to 
hear the music that he ordered the per- 


formance on the date announced. The 
details of this extraordinary episode are 
given in this volume with greater ful 
ness than anywhere else except in the 


third volume of Glasenapp’s official biog- 
raphy, and they throw a lurid light on 
the difficulties with which Wagner used 
confronted—the indiffer- 
ence to his artistic demands which final- 


to be strange 
ly caused him to build his own theatre 
at Bayreuth. That there had been what 
we now call “graft” in the expending of 
the King’s 60,000 florins was plainly in- 


timated by Wagner in his remarks to 
Mme. Gautier. 

From Lemcke & Buechner we have 
just received the long-expected autobi 
ography of Richard Wagner, entitled “Mein 
Leben,” in two volumes 

There is to be no lack of musi n New 


York this summer. An orchestra of seven 
ty-five men, recruited from the Philbar 
monic and Metropolitan Orchestras, and 
under the direction of Giovanni E. Con 
terno is to give concerts at popular price 
every night after the middle of June The 
Twenty-second Regiment Armory, at Sixty- 
seventh Street and Broadway, has been 
leased from the authorities for these enter 
tainments 

The first thirty performances of Ma 
net's latest opera, “Don Quichotte,” at the 
Théatre Lyrique de la Gaité, brought in the 
record figure of 167,433 francs 

The Berlin Municipal Council has voted a 
subvention of $15,000 to the Philharmon 
Orchestra, on condition that t accept no 
engagment outside the Pru i ipital 
and that it give in the cour ‘ 
mer twenty popular concert 
quarters of the city. 

It is now expected that the cost of the 
new opera house to be erected in Berlin 
will be nearer $5,000,000 than the $3,000,000 
of the original estimate 


From Berlin come tl good new that 


N. Simrock has undertaken to publish the 


posthumous works of Antonin Dvorak 
Among them are overtur onies 
piano pieces, and s« Doubtless some 
valuable melodic ger vill be found an 
them. 

Elgar’s second symphony) to have its 
first performance anywhere on May 24 in 
London, under his own directior It 8 
officially stated that tl ontra etween 
this work and Elgar's first symphony is as 
striking as that which exist hetween 
Brahms’s Symphony in C minor and his 
work in D major No definite programme 
is associated with Elgar's new nphony 


but the following lines fre n f Shel 
ley'’s songs serve as a motto for the score 
Rarely rely 
Spirit of Delight 

Raoul Laparra, the composer I 
Habanera which was to have been pr 

ed in this city las yea has wr " 

text and music of another Spanish of 

ra, “La Jota,”’ which, judging by the com 
ments on it in the Paris journal Kg 
eyond even the young Ita V 
ts coarse realism 

During the Mozart and Wagner fest 
performances in Munich this su r 
Concert Union will give a series 4 
formances of symphonies and tone | 
by Strau and others A special feat 
vill be made of the symphoni« 
I t nv vy of tl Liszt tenar 

rt L, il will be rat 
boston nex ! I i | il rogra 

f tl ) yh Orel tra n Octotl 
rl umt of rt gz last } 
! thi fan rg it 1l¢ | 
two Pension Fund I ! ir 
eding by four tl rgest r of 

rts zg n her for 1a ‘ I 
Charpentier Lou which was 
popular in New York | Mart Gar 
Charles Dalmore und= Charl ( t 


Paris a few weeks ago 

rh production of Massenet 

Tha ind = Offenbacl rhe Tale 
Hoffima for ! first ti 1 the la 
guage of tl ountr by th Aborn Er 
lish Grand Opera ( pany, has proved 
successful that Milton and Sargent Aborn 


nnounced that their répertoirs 


future will cons ainly of novelti« 


Samson and Delilal Pelléas and Mé 
ands The Juggler of Notre Dame | 
Konigskinder vill all be zg n I 

lish by their fore next season, a I 

ilso veral older worth that hav I 

! pl ted ) th vernacular bef 
ha rh Barber es lle La ¢ 
nda and The Barte 1 Brid 


Art 


John La Farge: A Memoir and a Study 


By Royal Cortissoz. Boston: Houg! 

ton Mifflin Co. $4 net. 

Twice John La Farge’s life has becn 
written, and in both cases from passive 


helper he became active collaborator 
Miss Waern’s monograph of 1896 remains 
the best account of his external 


york; Mr. 


life and 


Cortissoz memoir gives ad 


mirably the subtle and vivid think: 

the fastidious talker, the delightful 
man of the world, who is perhaps t 

greatest social figuré America of our 
time. Were Miss Waern’s book brought 
up to date—an ea task—it, with ‘the 
present memoil ild admirably fill 
the present need of information and ad 


miration. John La Farge, as is shown 
by the 


into the 


slipped 
had a 
Ww ish- 


readine ith which he 


autobiographical role, 
definite idea of the effect he 
ed to ik And it be 


praise and definition of Mr, Cortissoz’s 


ave should said in 








O14 


droit and sympathetic study, that no 
jinion and no phrase in it would dis- 
ippoint La Farge himself. The biograph- 

has been faithful to an implied trust, 
handled with rare tact an un 
usual and somewhat refractory combina 


tion of biography and autobiography 


The book is what the moment re- 
quires Its reticences, its frank indul- 
gence of the note of adoration were in 

itabl And this parti-pris of hero 


orship involved pitfalls of every sort 
ite a book along the lines of a 
rial pamphlet was to court the 
gods of literary disaster Only by the 


ubtlest modulations of the uniform 
theme, by humor, irony, and all the so 
phisticated arts was such a feat as Mr 
Upon him has been 
conferred much of that shrewd, intellec 
which was the master 
characteristic of La Farge himself. 
When we say that the book is for the 
moment, we do not wish to be misun- 
Much of it should retain a 
Cortissoz ex- 


Cortissoz's possible 


tual urbanity 


derstood 

permanent value Mr. 
presses a humorous disregard of poster- 
ity, yet it cannot wholly displease him 
to feel that his first chapter, an elabor- 
modestly called a study, is 
likely to become a classic. Its fineness 
and veracity will be acknowledged by 


ili who knew Mr. La Farge. Very charm 


ite portralt 


ing, too, are the pages on the early 
days in New York and in Paris which 
ire based on Mr. La Farge’s own auto 
biographical notes 

The book is neither a record nor a 
criticism but a character study, and this 
is as true of La Farge’s part as of his 
biographer's La Farge’s painting is 
touched only in fine and typical in 
Much is made of that admira 
ble decoration, the Ascension, for the 
New York church of that name, and the 
loveliness of certain of the 


stances 


material 
early works is rightly emphasized for 
the first time La Farge's activity in 
stained glass and his Polynesian 
sketches are treated quite summarily 
consistently sacri 
to make 


In short, details are 
ficed to portraiture. The aim i 
us hear and see the man; a knowledge 
of his works is presupposed, and the de 
lightful effect of the book depends pre 
claely upon this Hmitation of the field 
Such concentration upon the man, a lit 
tle at the expense of the artist, is justi 
fled by tl wellknown fact that La 
made the impression 


Farge invariably 


of being much greater than anything he 
From Mr 


lIiuminated and 


Cortissoz's pages 
undimin 


had done 
he emerge 
lahed 

In general this is so personal a book 
that to dissent from it would be merely 
On the 


to exploit another Idlosyncrasy 
vide of fact, Mr. La Farge, in casual 
talk, to be 
statement that he made a brief sojourn 
at Yale College. The matter is worth 
looking up On the 
Farge’s overt and 


sure, is authority for the 


subject of La 
avowed borrowings 
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from older art, it seems to us Mr. Cor- 
tissoz is neither quite ingenuous nor in 
right perspective. He plays the apol- 
ogist where no apology seems necessary. 
He says of the great wall-painting of 
the Ascension that La Farge “has escap- 
ed the faintest suggestion of his prede- 
cessors.”” Such a suggestion can escape 
only one who happens not to know the 
Venetian picture from which many of 
the figures are conveyed. It seems to us 
that the facts are awkward only in 
Philistia. It is no discredit, surely, to 
Mr. La Farge to be classed with artists, 
who, like Raphael, Rubens, and Rey- 
nolds, often preferred their nature pre- 
digested. Again, Mr. Cortissoz’s praise 
of the lucidity of Mr. La Farge’s essays 
on the old masters ignores the rather 
open secret that such clearness was ob- 
tained by exceptionally heroic and suc- 
cessful editorial measures. It was of 
the essence of Mr. La Farge’s literary 
style to be elaborate, insinuating, diffi- 
cult. Whenever he was wholly clear, 
as in the Scammon Lectures, it was be- 
cause he had very little to say. 

Let us repeat that Mr. Cortissoz gives 
us with unfailing sympathy, tact, and 
lucidity the John La Farge that the 
world knew, the John La Farge who was 
himself a consummate expression of the 
art of life, a magnificent appearance 
that undoubtedly contained the better 
part of the reality. Yet La Farge him- 
self loved all significant truth. He has 
left voluminous and revelatory mate- 
rials. From these may be carved some- 
day not a Gospel according to St. John, 
but a vivid, varied, and most instruc- 
tive biography. Any future untram- 
melled biographer must be greatly be- 
holden to Mr. Cortissoz for writing in 
the first glow of affectionate memory 
and admiration. 

The publishers have made the vol- 
ume in letter-press and illustrations ful- 
ly worthy of the theme, 





The Scribners state that Louis Hourticq’s 
Art in volume in the 
Ars Una series, wiJl not appear until au- 


France,” the new 


Lumn 

“Hogarth” in the 
Duckworth-Dutton “Popular Library of 
\rt’ is a workmanlike essay characterized 
by discreet hero worship. Mr. Garnett 
recommends the hanging of Hogarth’s Beer 
tr on every Englishman's walls as an 


Edward Garnett’s 


admiration for 
himself 


ffset to his daughters’ 
Burne-Jones Yet Mr 
non-committal on Hogarth’'s 


Garnett 

amusingly 
ivorite doctrine of variety within reality 
it is as if our author feared to face an is- 
© which might even posthumously involve 
iffence to the eclectic and eminently aristo- 
ratic Sir Joshua Reynolds, To the beauty 
f Hogarth's justice is 
lone Without ipdulging in the superlatives 


technique scant 


of Whistler and Meier-Graefe, the primacy 


i, 


f Hogarth might have been admitted more 
nerously While the study lacks critical 
ncisiveness it Is packed with information 
igreeably presented. Except for a lament- 
ble color plate of the Shrimp Girl the 1l- 
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lustration is up to the level of this excel- 
lent miniature series. 


In the middle ages, mountain scenery had 
no attraction even for the cultivated classes 
of Europe. The minnesingers and other 
mediw@val poets, who frequently gave ex- 
pression to their love of green fields and 
forests, and flowers and the songs of birds, 
were filled with aversion and horror at 
the sight of the Alps, which they never 
approached or crossed unless compelled to 
do so. Artists of that time seem, also, to 
have had no desire to represent them in 
paintings. It was not until the fifteenth 
ind sixteenth centuries that this aversion 
began to give place to admiration. In ef- 
fecting this transformation and esthetic 
evolution, the German painters, especially 
Diirer and his pupil, Altdorfer, took the 
most prominent part, and may be regarded 
as the creators of Alpine landscape paint- 
ing in German art. This whole subject 
has been treated very carefully and criti- 
eally from an historical as well as an 
artistic point of view by E. W. Bredt, in 
his book, “Die Alpen und Ihre Maler,”’ just 
published by Theodor Thomas in Leipzig. 
it is an octavo volume of 197 pages, and 
contains 153 illustrations, exceedingly well 
chosen. The value of these illustrations, 
however, would be greatly increased if 
some of them were printed in colors. 

We have received the first number of 
Vision, a quarterly journal of @wsthetic ap- 
preciation of life. The leading article is 
by John Collier on the Celtic Revival. For 
the rest there are numerous short para- 
graphs and verses in praise of modern New 
York. Most interesting of these attempts 
to invest our own surroundings with 
glamour is Edwin Leeds’s article on Jerome 
Myers, with facsimiles of drawings by that 
able chronicler of our poor streets. The 
printing of this slender quarto is done very 
handsomely at the Stone House Press. 
Johnsville, Bucks County, Pa. The capitals 
and ornaments are designed and boldly cut 
on wood by the editor, Walter Storey. The 
whole effect is attractive along the line of 
Gordon Craig's various periodicals. Like 
them Vision represents young hopes, and 
seems destined only for the term of life 
allotted to favorites of the gods. The year- 
ly subscription, payable at No. 60 Wash- 
ington Square S., New York, is one dollar 
and a half. 

The death is reported from Cracow of 
Prof. Martin Sokolowski, the eminent his- 
torian of Polish art. Among his writings 
are studies of German artists who worked 
at Cracow, especially Hans von Kulmbach, 
and Veit Stosz and his son. 


_ 
finance 
PROPHECIES. 

For a number of past years there 
have been occasions when the Stock Ex- 
change and the business community lis- 
tened with eager interest for predictions 
or warnings, regarding the immediate 
financial future, by important men in the 
fleld of affairs. The present time, with 
its conflicting indications and confusing 
phenomena, is clearly of that nature— 
not less so, certainly, when the Standard 
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Oil decision, whose advent had long 


been pointed out by Wall Street as a 
possible landmark in the year’s financial 
movement, was handed down last Mon- 
day. In the past these prophecies, taken 
as a whole, have been wrong quite as 
often as they have been right. There was 
James R. Keene’s famous predictior cf 
October, 1900, that if McKinley were to 
be elected, Stock Exchange prices would 
fall, and that they would only fall fur- 
trer if Bryan were to win. To those who 
remember 1901, the October prophecy 
is humorous, There was William Rock- 
efeller’s assurance of June, 1907, that 
no signs of business reaction were in 
sight, and that “the outlook for the 
future is bright.” Four months away, in 
that future, stood the October panic. 

But if eminent financiers have occa 
sionally blundered in their judgment, 
they have also, on occasion, called the 
turn. James J. Hill's frank declara- 
tion, in the autumn of 1902, that the 
country was “at the top of the industria! 
hill,” and, inferentially, that we were 
slipping downward on the other side; 
Mr. Schiff’s prediction, as far back as 
January, 1906, of a panic “which will 
make all previous panics look like child's 
play”; Judge Gary’s prophecy, in the 
early spring of 1908, that revival wouid 
be fairly in progress by midsummer; Mr. 
Harriman’s statement, when the great 
“Steel boom” was first getting under way 
in June, 1909, that “if a tide of specu 
lation sets in and we jump things up 
thirty or forty stories and then smash, 
the fall will naturally be greater’—all 
these were the words of oracles. 

What, it will naturally be asked, was 
the reason for so accurate prediction on 
some occasions, and for so very inaccu- 
rate a view on others? It is not difficult 
t> answer. The four correct prophecies 
just cited were deduced, as any one who 
recalls the dates in question will admit, 
from a study, not of markets and ten 
dencies of the hour, but of underlying 
influences. The basis for the incorrect 
prophecies was exactly opposite. Mr. 
Keene’s gloomy forecast of 1900 was 
founded on visible phenomena. Stock 
Exchange business of the year, up to 
the date of his prophecy of evil, had 
been only 60 per cent. of the year be- 
fore; the country’s bank clearings had 
decreased 13 per cent.; iron output for 
the second half of the year was 20 per 
cent. below the first half, and prices were 
falling rapidly. Nevertheless, the year 
1901 came next. When Mr. Rockefeller 
made his sanguine prophecy of June, 
1907, the country’s bank exchanges were 
running 14 per cent. above 1906; railway 
net earnings for the year to date were 
larger in the aggregate by 25 per cent.; 
iron production had run 7% per cent. be 
yond the year before, and had broken al! 
previous records. Yet the panic of 1907 
was just ahead. 

This year, the prophets have been con- 
siderably less outspoken than at similar 
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junctures of the sort. In private ex- 
change of views, Wall Street was made 
acquainted several months ago with the 
judgment of one important international 
financier, to the effect that times would 
be very dull until the harvest, but that 
trade revival would come then. On the 
other hand, a canvass of the railway 
presidents lately elicited little but dis- 
couragement; some of them declared 
that even the influence of a “bumper” 
harvest could be only temporary. Yet 
another railway oracle, Mr. Hill, return- 
ing last week from the West, remarked 
that business throughout the country was 
already fairly good, chiefly occause of 
the harvest outlook; while Judge Gary 
of the Steel Corporation, speaking to the 
steel manufacturers at their recent New 
York dinner, declared that “the funda- 
mentals were never better thar they are 
to-day,” that “financial conditions were 
never on so sound a basis,” and that 
“there are many things which should 
make us feel absolutely certain good 
times are ahead of us.” 

The business community as a whole 
reflects this interesting division of opin- 
ion. It may be fairly classified into op- 
timists who see a decided turn for the 
better some months off, in response to 
important underlying influences, and 
pessimists who see, both in surface con- 
ditions and in fundamental influences, 
little to mitigate discouragement. 

Numerous inferences have been drawn 
from this conflicting sentiment; but 
there is one which people seem curious- 
ly slow to draw. The very fact that 
opinions are so widely separated is it- 
self reassuring. Except for the auto- 
matic mechanism of the markets, there 
seemed to be no check on the entire com- 
munity’s premature enthusiasm of 1909 
or on its overdone gloom of 1910. A 
good part of the trouble into which we 
rushed by bidding up everything, six 
months after the panic of 1907, arose 
from the fact that caution and skep- 
ticism were proscribed. The order of 
the day was the motto of the “Prosper- 
ity Leagues’”—talk nothing but another 
boom, and we shall have one. To resist 
that programme was unpatriotic; even 
the sober New York Chamber of Com- 
merce had to send delegates to a Sun 
shine convention at Coney Is!and. That 
was a fit preliminary for the egregious 
blunders of 1909. 

There has been no such preliminary 
to whatever is to occur in the later 
months this year. Not only have our 
financial men refrained from dismissing 
the great liquidation of 1910 (as some ol 
them dismissed the panic of 1907) as a 
flurry or a silly accident of a week; but 
they are still looking warily about to 
see if the thing is over. Some of them 
think there is more to come, and are 
keeping their houses in order with a 
view to it. 

Now, whether the immediate motive 
for it is right or wrong, the existence of 
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this spirit of great conservatism is a 
balance-wheel If things were to turn 
out disappointingly after harvest (they 
did so in the fourth year after the panic 
of 1873), at least the business commu- 
nity would not be caught off its guard 
If, on the other hand, events were fully 
to bear out the hopeful forecasts, then 
the ultra-conservatism of so large a 
part of the mercantile community 
would be seen to have translated itself 
into empty shelves and depleted yards 
and warehouses, in the face of a sudden 
demand from consumers. “Booms,” if 
they come, are not the less substantial 
for arriving under such circumstances 
Even the Stock Exchange knows what 
follows, if events take a really favora- 
ble turn when rank and file are “short 
of the market.” It is also a proverbial 
Wall Street saying that at a time of pro 
longed uncertainty and of repeated dis 
appointments, the real turn in the situa- 
tion comes when people at large have at 
last concluded that it is not to come at 
all. July, 1897, was a case in point in 
the one direction; visible indications of 
the day were so discouraging that some 
people were abandoning hope even of 
the country’s longer future. May, 1901, 
Was an instance of the other; the signs 
of the day had convinced even sober 
business men that the wild financial 
boom could never end. It ended that 
very month, just as the great depression 
of the nineties ended in midsummer, 
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